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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We absolutely and unequivocally guarantee purchasers of 1906 


type XJ] Pope-Toledo 40 h.-p. cars against any bills for repairs 
to the mechanism of the car before Jan. Ist, 1907. 


The specially treated chrome:-nicKel steel, used 
exclusively in the 1906 Pope-Toledo, makes this broad guar- 


antee possible. 














The 1906 40 h.-p. Pope-Toledo. 


Seats Seven. Price, $3,500, fully equipped and ready 
lor the road. 








StS 7 | ~~ 
Pope-Toledo | Pope-Hartford 
Pope-Waverly Oldsmobile 





MISSISSIPPL VALLEY AUTOMOBILE CO., 


3927 to 3933 Olive Street. 


Lindell 1076. Delmar 2052. 
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Public pias Cita 


By W. M. R. 


HE librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 
T has withdrawn from circulation Upton Sin- 
clair’s novel, “The Jungle.” Asked why, he 

says: “Because the book will foster class hatred.” 
But the book is true, even if terrible, and why 
shouldn’t men be hated who oppress and torture their 
fellow men and debase them beneath the poor dumb 
beasts they slaughter in Packingtown. Class hatred 
is bad, but what generates it? The contempt of class 
ror mass; scorn of the unfortunate, profiting by misery, 
trafficking in men’s and women’s bodies and souls to 
There are things in “The 
but for reasoning men 


build un great fortunes. 
Jungle” no girl should read, 
and women it is the sort of publicity that is advo- 
cated as cure for our ecenomic ills. The suppression 
of “The Jungle” is an intolerable piece of censoring. 
That the book is true the author demonstrates in the 
current Everybody's Is the Public Library showing 
the first effect of taking a bribe for prostituting mind 
trom Carnegie? Is Mr, Blackwelder, the man m 
charge, trying to do with our brains what the Chinese 
do to their women’s feet? Is the Library Board sup- 
pressing facts because those facts show up the hellish- 
uess at the foundation of all the pride and splendor ot 
Perhaps some day the Board 


the plutocratic class? 
and the 
phemes the rich and burn him in the public square. 


Librarian will take some author who blas- 
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The Generosity of the Big Rich 


By W. M. R. 


HAT a lot of rot we're getting about the 
generosity of our rich men and corpora- 
tions in time of disaster. Because a man 

has grabbed everything in sight, it doesn’t follow, nor 

does it excuse him, that he is touched by pity for the 
distressed. A gambler or thief may be “good ‘heart- 
ed.” A murderer may love his own wife and chil- 
dren, or have qualms at killing a fly, like Domitian, or 
Rich 


No man is wholly bad. Ev- 


shudder at signing a death warrant, like Nero. 
men are not monsters. 
ery man has his good points as well as his bad. There 
can be no hatred of rich men as such. What is 
wrong about the rich man is the system that produces 
him, because it offers to his talents the opportunity 
to take from others under forms of law. The ob- 
jectionable thing in any case of great wealth is that 
it could only have been secured by and through the 
giving the man who took it the sem- 
These laws are 


existence of laws 
blance of a right to rob his fellows. 
called privileges. As such they take from all to give 
to the few. Most of them were framed with good 
enough intent—to encourage enterprise with State aid, 
but all of them have been perverted in their workings 
so that they operate in one way or another to transfer 
to the beneficiary the right to tax his fellows for al- 
lowing him to use what belongs to all. The rich 
man is usually a good and kind man in many ways. 


He has affections like his poorer brother. He's all 
right, except that he couldn’t be enormously rich un- 
less somewhere down the line of his career he was 
given, or he secured by trick or force or purchase, the 
bogus right to tax his fellows and to use their own 
property for his personal profit. When the enor- 
mously wealthy man who has become so through gov- 
ernmental favoritism, however secured, gives to the 
people in time of calamity or disports himself in 
placid times with philanthropic exercitations, he is 
only giving back to his brethren what belongs to them. 
There are rich men whose wealth represents less of 
this favoritism, but they are not the extremely wealthy. 
And most, if not all, wealthy men, don’t see that their 
possessions represent the appropriation of the values 
of the labor of other people. So that it means toth- 
ing that our plutocrats are generous to a s‘ricken city, 
except that they are men to whom riches are only 
an adjunct. That rich men have the ordinary decent 
human virtues and affections and sympath‘es does not 
demonstrate that the laws and customs under which 
they attained wealth are just. One can respect and 
admire and love a man who is rich, and give him all 
praise for his goodness and kindness but it does not 
follow that because he does so the appreciator of the 
or the 


man must approve the tariff for protection, 


system of land tenure, or the prevalent method of 
bestowing privileges to use public property. Our 
economic system doesn’t produce the man. It does 
produce the riches for the man, but only by v'rtue of 
laws that give him more than the advantage of \hat- 
ever superiority he may possess in the way of natural 
abilities. The law cannot give any man such advan- 
tages over and above his superior abilities without 
taking something from the simple rights and natural 
belongings of other people. That is axiomatic. Wealth 
is a reward for superior abilities, but enormous wealth 
is an appropriation of the rights of others, and the 
property of ail the people, and yet even if our enor- 
mously wealthy men had gained their money in the 


brutal methods of the feudal barons, they might be, 


as their feudal prototypes often were, generous to 
the poor, friends of the church, helpers of learning, 
patrons of science and art. We don’t scorn the rich 
man’s good deeds. We only reprehend the bad sys- 
tem whereby he becomes rich, not through his own 
wealth-creating services, but through the advantages 
given him by laws framed in mistaken design to fos- 
ter enterprise and twisted by cupidity and greed into 
for absorbing the results of the services or la- 
both as individuals and in the mass, 


world 


devices 
bors of others, 
And there isn’t a rich man giving in all the 
who does not feel in so doing that he is only making 
restitution to the community, even as robber barons 
in the earlier times founded churches and _ hospitals 


as symbols of their contrition for certain of their 


crimes. 


Land Values in Frisco 


By W. M. R. 


HAT are land values in San Francisco, with 

the people gone? Who are best off in tie 
Those who have 
land. The improvements have vanished. They rep- 
resented men’s labor. Why has land any value on 
the site of San Francisco? Solely because of the bay 
there. God put the bay there. Who shall claim 
that Gol wants a few men to hold land near that 


general affliction there? 


der to tax other men for living and working 
Bay and land belorg te all 
Therefore, those who hold 


bay in © 
on that land and bay? 
the people, not to a few. 
that land should pay the people for the use of it. 
Therefore, those who control access to that bay 
should pay all the people for such control of access. 
This land and water should be taxed at its fu’l value, 
since the value lies in the people’s need and use of 
And nothing else should be taxed, be- 


must come 


land and bay. 
cause all things else that come there 
Man should not be taxed on his 
Tax the land value created by human 
need and use. Will the 
tax on land fall in the end on labor? No. What's 
the use of loading the tax on labor when the State 
must take it all? The land owner will not hold for 
the State to reap. The land owner will not hold out 
of use waiting for an increase in value, land which, 


through labor. 


right to work. 
Leave free man’s labor. 


when the increased value comes from the increase in 
will be taxed to the full extent of that 
It will be used 


population, 
value. Land will have to be used. 
at fair rental or not at all, for the uselessness and un- 
profitableness of holding land for speculation will 
operate to make land free. The people will get the 
benefit of the values they create when those values 
are taxed into the public fund to pay the expense of 
government. The big 'tand owners of Frisco are 
poor, without the presenc 
their land. Therefore their 1’ches were the appro- 
priated wealth of those people. If their value is 
nothing now, without the people, the tax should be 
nothing. But when the people come back and the 
values rise. values should go to the people, 
leaving the owners to draw from the land only what 
upon it or through it can 


,. the people on or about 


those 


their labors or services 
bring them. Land values in San Francisco to-day 
are based on the prospect of the people forming there 


a new city. They are values resting in otlier men’s 
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uscles; of body and brait. and in them alone. Why, 
en, should not all those others profit by the values 
ey create, to the extent that they create them, by 
ifting the tax on those values and leaving free of 
i] tax each man’s production of wealth by his own 
exertions? There is no answer. Under such a sys- 
‘em the result would be reward to each acccording to 
his ability. energy and prudence, and exaction for 
coyernment sustenance from each according to his 
nefit from the existence of government necessary 


in the community. This is ultimate Democracy, 2nd 
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the acme of true individualism. Its adoption in the 
new and greater San Francisco to be would make it 
the most just, most beautiful and happiest city in 
the world, and it would be but eternal right if the ap- 
plication of taxation to land values alone should come 
to pass wholly and completely first in that city where 
Henry George evolved the idea that appropriation of 
land values to the benefit of the people creating them 
was the first, prime, necessary remedy for the wrong 
that agonizes all the world—the wrong that the 
many everywhere toil for the benefit of the few. 


How They're Working the Church 


By W. M. R. 


ATHOLIC prelates, from the Pope down, are 
thundering against discontent. The Catho- 
lic prelacy—distinct from the priests, mind 

you—is a class organization. It is of the higher es- 
tates. How often does a poor man come in contact 
with a bishop, an archbishop, a cardinal, in any inti- 
mate fashion? Very rarely. The wearers of the 
mitre and crozier are always intimate with the big 
rich, dining with them, passing week-ends at their 
homes, riding in their private cars. Naturally they 
grow to like the big rich dope—the sacredness of prop- 
erty, the danger of experiment or change; and all 
that sort of thing. Naturally, again, it exudes from 
the prelates in pietistic preachments about the duty of 
resignation and subordination to superiors. Lay up 
treasure in heaven; Christ was poor; riches are a vain 
show—we all know the consolatory flubdub. But the 
wearers of the purple enjoy themselves in surround- 
ings mostly that mock their preachings. 

The big rich are wise. They work together. In 
every see in the land they are cultivating and patron- 
izing the higher clergy. They are subscribing to 
cathedrals and archiepiscopal residences, and wooing 
the churchmen with soft words. All this “unrest” 
in the “masses” is ‘infidel’ and “atheistical.” If priv- 
ilege and social caste go down the church will go with 
them. They are glad to see the Pope has withdrawn 
his ban upon Catholics voting in Italy, in order to 
stop socialism. Unrest is the same everywhere. How 
impressive it all sounds—this guff—coming from a 
smug millionaire. Bishops and archbishops are but 
human. It’s easy to fall in with the views of those 
with whom you associate pleasantly, and so the pre- 
lates are fighting the battles of the big rich. 

Wise guys, those big rich. They know that the 
Catholic prelates’ utterances are of most weight to 
Humbler Catholics accept 
the priest’s word as law. They never dispute it. They 
do rot disassociate the priest or ptelate with spiritual 
authority in some things from the man. If the Cath- 
olic church can be made, through its preachers, to 
fight social or industrial discontent, to put the anath- 
ema upon it, the effect will be immediate and sweeping 
among a class of people bulking huge among those 
who have cause for discontent. Then the preachers 
of the sects, each to an extent a pensioner upon some 
rich, man or set of men in his congregation, fall in 
line, and so the power of religion is brought to bear 
against all forward movements against the money 
power. Rockefeller works the Baptists, Pierpont 
Morgan, the Episcopalians, Tom Ryan the Catholics, 
and so on through the roster of religions. But of all 
the churches, the Catholic alone has the power to 
crush its believers into acquiescence in its views upon 
They “draw more 


stop popular movements. 


any social or economic subject. 





water,” “swing more weight”—these Catholic prelates, 
fine polished men that they are. The priests take 
their tone from their superiors, and their work tells 
among the unhappy poor of all nationalities. 

It’s a great game that’s going on—this gradual 
bringing out against the protest of the proletaires of 
the old church’s dignitaries. It is being artistically 
done, gradually, now here, now there, now mildly, 
now a little stronger. It is interesting to watch the 
manceuvers. 

But they will fail. The people are doing their 
own thinking. The church and the churches must 
be with the people, not against them, or else the pre- 
lates and princes will have to go to work for a living. 


Oo 


Reflections 


A Whizsing Weck 
EE, but this is strenuous—Richard Mansfield, 
Ieeslie Carter, the Circus, all in one week. If 
St. Louis should be equal to all of ‘em at 
cnce and send ’em away without a grumble as to 


2. 
— 
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receipts we shall think we are, at last, and in very 
truth, a “metrolopus,” even if we did fail to come up 
in the matter of buying seats for Nordica, and ttere- 
by “made her sick,” so she couldn’t sing. Then the 
Tyrolean Alps will soon be thrown open, and _ that 
will call upon us for more going of the speedy sort 
that convinces us that St. Louis is a coming. No 
wonder so many of our plutes put themselves down 
for such measly amounts on the subscription lists for 
the victims of the Coast disaster. Mansfield! Car- 
ter!! The Circus!!! Gollyation, how’ll we tackle ’em 
all, without taking something in the shape of a 
spring tonic? 


ote ote 
 *. 


VicE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS should send a_ nice 
present to Sim Harris for his services in puncturing 
the Shaw boom, and then something about the size 
of Taft should sit on Sim. A national party in 
which such a fellow can erupt into prominence is in 
need of disinfection. Sim Harris is another who 
has put the laugh on St. Louis. 

ot of 


The Hoch-Stanley Scandal 

GovERNOR Hocu, of Kansas, kissed Mrs. Stanley, 
a member of one of his State boards, and she’s gone 
and told about it. Too bad. Governor Hoch has a 
good excuse, too. He couldn’t help it—Mrs, Stanley 
was so compellingly attractive. 
would tell after such a compliment is hardly to be ap- 
proved for wisdom. A woman who would tell. any- 
how, is of dubious wit. 
subject to such things, or attempts thereat, some time 


A woman who 


Every attractive woman is 
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in her goings about, but those who have gumption 
with their good looks say nothing ahout such ex- 
periences. They freeze the man with a look, with- 
out even a tear or a scream, and let it go at that. 
At the least, 


he is ridiculous because he made a mistake in inter- 


All of which doesn’t excuse the man. 


pretation of appearances, for such things rarely occur, 
unless the man thinks he perceives beforehand that 
it will be all right. We should all study to be sure 
of the signs we think we see. 
oh of 
THERE are no volcanoes among the peaks of our 
Tyrolean Alps, nor will there be unless the schmier- 
kase mixes with the ice cream, or the pickles with 
the buttermilk in Louis Cesar’s cafe. 
fe 
The New City Directory 
THE new Gould’s City Directory shows St. Louis 
has now 720,000 people, an increase of 145,000 in six 
We need only 280,000 more to round out that 
million we’re after. We can get ’em if we provide 
work for those who want it, if we can assure cheap 
coal for manufactories, if we can give low rent for 


years, 


workers on wages and medium salaries, and if the 
embargo can be lifted off our transpontine commerce 
with the East. All these things are possible within 
less than ten vears, but first and foremost, the city 
must shake off its close-knit Big Cinch that monop- 
olizes all the city’s resources, and can freeze out ev- 
ery new-comer who doesn’t take it in and give ‘t the 
kest of his project. Gould’s City Directory, by the 
way, is the neatest printed, clearest book of its king 
published in the country, and a handy thing to have 
around. It would be one of the best signs thai we 
are sure soon to be “a million town,” if everybody 
would buy a directory for himself and quit borrow- 
ing some other fellow’s. 
oh 
AT the primaries next Saturday in this city we 
trust that few Democrats will vote for the Ollie 
Roberts delegations, backed by the influence former- 
ly, and covertly, at present, dominant in the Jefferson 
Club. 
fe oe 
Cultured Cr*ine 
HARVARD provides a murder case in which a pro- 
fessor, Erich Muenter, is charged with poisoning his 
wife. But Harvard “has been there before.” The 
murder of Dr. Parkman by Prof. Webster, and the 
discovery of the crime through the finding of the 
old screw’s bones half incinerated in the Professor’s 
ash heap, is a classic case in the law books. Web- 
ster was hanged, even though he had an excuse, 
though. his lawyers did not present it, that he slew 
Parkman in a rage, when the shark pressed him for 
money due, and burned the body as an afterthought. 
This new Harvard professor-murderer is said to have 
killed his wife in order to woo a richer woman, Bos- 
ton and vicinity certainly is our center of cultured 
crime. 
oh 
SAN FRancisco’s ruin will be cleaned up several 
years before that of our World’s Fair in Forest Park. 
fe te 
About T. Jefferson 
ELBert Hvupparp, in a recent Litfle Journey, has 
approved of Thomas Jefferson, and Congressman John 
J. Lentz, of Ohio, approves of both Mr. Hubbard and 
Mr. Jefferson in the same pretty Roycroft volume. 
Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Lentz, however, have failed 
to give the Sage of Monticello consideration m re- 
spect of his being the patron saint of the Jefferson 
Club, of St. Louis, financed largely for several years 
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by a ring of gamblers and the franchise interests, to 
say nothing of the dues and bar expenditures of the 
police who took their share of the robberies commit- 
ted by panel-working prostitutes. There are ouly 
too many self-proclaimed Jeffersonians who use his 
name to profit by things that would have affrighted 
the soul even of the lascivious Hamilton. Both Mr. 
Hubbard and Mr. Lentz do well to show us the radi- 
calism of Jefferson since we are so apt to forget it 
when we see the great believer in the people used as 
a cover from under and behind which the people are 
plundered and their government debauched. The 
foulest insult ever hurled at the name and fame of the 
author of the Virginia statute for liberty of worship 
was the keeping of his name in the title of the club 
in this city that was used to protect gamblers, for- 
ward the ends of franchise pirates, and facilitate the 
divvying of officers of the law in the proceeds of the 
fleecing of “rubes” by frowsy “molls.” 
et 

PROJECTING ourselves, after the manner of the yogis 
and mahatmas, down the vista of the future, we ob- 
serve and report that on February 32, 1942, the Police 
Board is beginning to commence to inaugurate prepa- 
rations for the formulation of a tentatively suggested 
hypothetical method of preliminary procedure in the 
trial of Matthew Kiely, on charges of omission and 
commission as erstwhile Chief of Police. 

ob of 
A New Party 

Ir the Republican party doesn’t listen to Roose- 
velt’s warnings, there won’t be a man in it with less 
than $500,000. If the Democratic party doesn’t listen 
to men like Folk and Bryan there won’t be anyone in 
it but the nigger-burners of the South. A new party 
is imminent and immanent in the present situation—a 
party of the people to meet the issue of economic and 
industrial slavery as Lincoln’s party met the issue of 


chattel slavery. 
oh 


In the dynamic speech of One-Wing Kennedy, 
Adolphus Busch appears to be our only real “live 


one.” 


of of 

IN the contest at the primaries next Saturday for 
the control of the local Democracy, we hope and 
pray for the success of those delegations, the members 
of which are en rapport with Senator Tom Kinney. 
He is the only Democratic leader, locally, who isn’t 
under any necessity of explaining his conduct towards 
his party, his friends and the decent elements gen- 
erally. About all the virtue that is left in practical 
politics in this town has its headquarters at Tom’s 
Ninth street saloon. 

} 
The Man in Portland 

THE City of Portland, Me., is edvertising its at- 
tractions, to invite visitors. It omits the greatest at- 
traction the town possesses, which the same is one 
Thomas B. Mosher, at 45 Exchange street, whence is; 
sues a little blue book, the ‘Bibelot, and many another 
book in exquisite type on creamy paper to warm the 
with the sense of loving care in enshrining 
beauty. Mosher has done more to make people love 
books, and the right kind of books, than any man 
now living in America. He has discovered to us a 
thousand great little things in prose and verse that 
otherwise American readers had never seen, the 
choicest morceaux of the culture spirit, the exquisite 
things of literature that were wrought for apprecia- 
tion and love alone, and not to catch the dollar or the 
There isn’t 


heart 


profane public’s sordid or tawdry fancy. 
in the whole town of Portland, Me., anything or any- 
body as well worth seeing as Thomas B. Mosher, the 
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“pirate,” who has reft of their reddest gold the dere- 
lict galleons of the limited editions and private print- 
ings of the most delectably artistic English writers. 

oh fe 

The Law for Limiting Wealth 
SECRETARY TAFT “breaks it gently” to money-grab- 

bers, who haven’t got over the President’s proposal 
for the limitation of fortunes. He drives it in on 
them that the proposal is not radical, nor new. He 
shows them that the right to control fortunes not only 
is, but has been for ages, the law. Says the Secre- 
tary: “Neither at the common law nor under the Con- 
stitution is the right of descent of property or of de- 
vising it an inalienable right. It depends wholly up- 
on the Legislature, and therefore if the Legislature 
sees fit to create a tendency to the division of for- 
tunes and prevent their greater accumulation in the 
second and third generations, there are ample means 
under our present system and without revolutionary 
methods to bring this about.” Then the Secretary 
goes on to remark: “It may very well be that the 
enormous accumulation of money in the hands of in- 
dividuals has reached such a point that it would be 
wiser to discourage its continuance by heavy inheri- 
tance tax or other methods.” | There’s plenty of law 
for this alleged “confiscation” any time wealth gets 
too swollenly gay in this country. The State can 
take any rich man’s will, and play hob with its pro- 
visions. It will do so whenever those provisions con- 
flict with the common good—as they are beginning to 
do now in the turning over of great estates to cor- 
porations in perpetuity, said corporations, like trust 
companies, making a specialty of such an executor’s 
function and gathering into their control in the big 
cities more and more of the great estates. These 
views of Secretary Taft are such that, of course, the 
money grabbers won’t be in favor of him as a candi- 
date for President. He’s too dangerous! But, sale- 
diction! They may be worse off if the President 
should put Taft, with these views, on the United 
States Supreme bench! The power of money in this 
country is going to be checked, and the millionaires, 
large and small, may as well make up their minds to 
it. They will have to find wavs to get rid of their 
wealth creditably if they can’t bear the idea of the 
government stepping in and taking big chunks out of 
it after they die, or when they get ready to turn it 
over to their descendants before death. It’s awful 
to think of, to be sure; but the law is there, and the 
State can at any time take control of the wealth, be- 
cause the State realizes that the greater part of any 
man’s wealth is due, not to his activity, but to the 
activity of all the people about him who constitute 
the State. See! 

+e 

Wuat has become of those funny thumbnail cari- 

catures of Wells, labeled “What-Can-I-Do” 
used to decorate the T. K. H. columns of the Daily 
Globe-Democrat? Did Wells have more success than 
Tweed in calling off “them picturs?” 

of of 


which 


The Inspired Tinker 

Nort the least of the public services of President 
Roosevelt is his having, according to the book-sellers, 
set thousands of his countrymen to reading, or re- 
reading John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim Progress,” as a re- 
sult of his “muck-rake” quotation. There’s a lot of 
superior and sublime good sense in Bunyan, and more- 
over, a dip into him will put people in the way of 
speaking and writing a fine, pliant, nervous and per- 
spicuous English. The Tinker’s theology may be ar- 
chaic, but the allegory is immortally true, not because 
of, but in spite of its dogmatics. After Bunyan, it 





wouldn’t harm most people to look up and read Wal 
ton’s “Lives.” They are a great tonic to right think 
speaking, and a splendid characte: 


ing and right 


stimulus. 
: eho of 


MosguitToEs have arrived early this year, and are 
Does this mean a 
Therefore, let 


making themselves “to hum.” 
summer of sickness? Some say so. 
the Health Department get busy with its coal oi! on 
the ponds, even if it does put more money in Rocke- 
feller’s pocket. 
} 
A Frisco Incident 

In a letter from a San Francisco refugee in Los 
Angeles occurs this passage: “A woman rushed out 
of the Palace Hotel with nothing on but her night- 
robe, and that was torn from her in her mad rush 
through the crowd. A number of men formed a 
circle around her, with their backs turned toward her, 
while others went and secured her covering.” Such 
an incident is alone enough to show that it takes 
more than an earthquake to shake the American trom 
his stand four-square on the principles of gentle man- 
liness. Such men make a city that can never be de 
stroyed. 

of 

WHERE was Carnegie? But why ask? He hadn’t 

the nerve to make a conditional gift to the Coast 


sufferers. 
oh of 


Auto Jags 
A Lonpon doctor says that the craving for strong 
drink and the delight in fast automobiling are 
etiologically the same thing. They tend towards ex- 
plosions of nervous energy. The speed-eater is a 
jagster. How appropriate then will be the general 
substitution for gasoline of alcohol when the tax is 
taken off the latter! But what sensationalists these 
scientists are. A keen delight in anything is intoxi- 
cating, whether it be football, baseball, dancing, kiss- 
ing. They all explode nervous energy. Singers know 
an intoxication in vocalizing, orators in speaking, ed- 
itors and authors in writing. Verily, as Byron said, 
“the best of life is but intoxication.” 
she ate 
THE tariff will be taken of building materials for 
the new Frisco. What better proof that the tariff 
is a tax on the consumer? 
ole of 
The Glory Seekers 
ALL along we Americans have reserved most of 
our historical obloquy for two men, Benedict Arnold 
and Aaron Burr. But there is another American 
who was more kinds of a traitor at one time than both 
of them put together. This was General James Wil- 
kinson, who, while a general in the army, took pay 
from Spain to bring about the secession of Kentucky 
before the Louisiana purchase. Then he betrayed 
Spain, and later he turned State’s evidence on Aaron 
Burr in the latter’s scheme for a Southwestern em- 
pire. This accomplished villain plotted with England, 
too, against Washington in 1789. His multifarious 
treacheries are well exposed in William Horace 
Brown’s “The Glory Seekers,” (A. C. McClurg Co., 
Chicago,) where you may read as well of others who 
aimed at breaking the young nation, like “Citizen” 
Genet, the wandering, resourceful, unscrupulous Wil- 
liam Augustus Bowles, the first boodling United 
States Senator, Blount of Tennessee, the boozy deca- 
dence of the famous George Rogers Clark and the 
gigantic plunder-schemes against the Floridas. Like- 
wise this book tells of Philip Nolan’s raid on Mexico. 
This man lives otherwise only in the fact that Edward 
Everett Hale used his name for that of the hero of 
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The odyssey of Ellis 


The Man Without a Country. 

Bean, one of Nolan’s men, is a stirring tale, while the 
istory of Reuben Kemper, who also wanted to raid 
1e Spanish possessions, is much like an old Munro 
ime novel. A host of names of gentlemen adven- 
‘urers. drop into this narrative of the beginnings of 
expansion :” Bowie, the pirate Lafitte, Vick, whose 
name lives in Vicksburg, Zebulon Pike, the explorer. 
lhe impression one gains from the recital is that these 
irly restless Yankees, seem to have pervaded the 
‘erritory between the Mississippi and the Rio Grande, 
vith no care at all for difficulties or distance. The 
hook is a valuable one for the reason that it shows 
what a vague morality. underlay the deeds of some 
men who have since become almost heroes of the na- 
‘tion. The book would have been better if the authar 
had repressed his too ready lapses into humor or flip- 
pancy, but he shows, at least, that Aaron Burr rep- 
resented in his ideas the quite general feeling and 
principle and purpose of the people from Kentucky 
io the Mexican border. 


eho fo 
Sec. SHAW has come and gone, and his boom is 
launched. Compare his speech with recent talks by 
Roosevelt and Taft, and you'll see he’s a hundred 
years behind them and the times. He won’t do. 
oh 
The Cabal Against Folk 
THE old ring has it all framed up to lead off with 
a Missouri indorsement for Bryan, on the theory 
that thus the ring will smash Folk. They’re fooled 
on Bryan if they think he will fight Folk for the Sen- 
ate. And as for the Presidency, it is thinkable that 
other State democracies will lead off for Folk as 
soon as they size up the men who are boosting Bryan 
in Missouri to beat Folk. Dockery, Stone, Cook, 
Farris, Morton, Hawes, Butler—they’re all against 
Folk. Why? The record will tell, and the record 
will not conduce to the strength of Bryan. Such 
supporters will attaint his cause. Only one of them, 
Stone, has any influence in the State, or is other than 
discredited outside the State. 
. ote ot 
Davin R. Francis will ride in the first carriage 
when San Francisco’s first corner-stone laying after 
the disaster comes off. That will help the sufferers 
some. Besides, he has already authorized the free 
distribution of his photographs among the survivors. 
\Vho says he has not a heart open to pity? 
fo ote 
La Follette 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE is a good man, with ad- 
vanced ideas, but he makes a mistake in being too 
forward in the Senate during the first year of his 
first term. One speech would have accorded with 
tradition, but a steady fire of speeches rather shocks 
the conventions of the upper house of Congress. If 
La Follette be wise, he will restrain himself and make 
concession to tradition in order to fit more neatly in- 
to the mechanism and increase his effectiveness by 
the proper adjustment of himself to the modus oper- 
andi. It never harms a new Senator to wait a little 
ind get acquainted with the men and methods with 
\ho, on whom and through which he must do his 
work, 
f+ of 
The Kisser 
KissFkR Hopson goes to Congress from the Sixth 
Alabama district, defeating John H. Bankhead. Hob- 
son is an odd sort. Some discredit his sinking of 
the Merrimac at the entrance of Santiago harbor, but 
Admiral Sampson said, “I venture to say that a more 
brave and daring thing has not been done since 


Cushing blew up the Albemarle.” Yet it didn’t keep 
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the Spaniards bottled up, as the feat was designed to 
do. The New York Sun’s story of Hobson’s victory 
is interesting: Captain Hobson, charged that Mr. 
Bankhead prevented a favorable report by the House 
Naval Committee on the bill to transfer him to the 
retired list of the navy “as for disability incurred 
in the line of duty.” The Navy Department ap- 
proved of it, and in a special message the President 
spoke of it as a “suitable measure” for the relief of 
Captain Hobson. Four Republicans voted to report 
the bill favorably, and two Republicans and _ three 
Southern Democrats were recorded in the negative. 
Representative Bankhead denied approaching any 
member of the Naval Committee. Subsequently Cap- 
tain Hobson resigned from the navy and became a 
candidate for Congress in Bankhead’s district, al- 
though he had never cast a vote there or paid his 
poll tax. The ladies smothered their hero with 
flowers, but the nomination went to Bankhead. In 
a second campaign, there were more flowers, more 
womanism, more hysterics, but there would not have 
been had there not been complaint that Bankhead had 
neglected the post offices, and intimations that a term 
of twenty years in Washington was long enough for 
any statesman. General Wheeler had to scratch 
hard to keep in Congress, and the General was a 
man who appealed to the imagination. Hobson is 
not wholly liked in the navy and, according to the 
Sun, he lost caste by getting out on the plea of physi- 
cal disability after a board »f examination had pro- 
nounce him fit for duty. Then Hobson went a 
kissing, a lecturing, a book-writing. His talk was 
bloviation. He was “fresh.’ His criticism of 
Roosevelt, his flat speech at the last Democratic na- 
tional convention, other things, too, gave him some 
touch of charlatanism. But he’s in Congress, and 
all because a St. Louis girl, a pretty Jewess, kissed 
him at a summer resort. To most men that would 
have been enough reward for any heroism, but Hob- 
son appears to like the limelight and the sound of 
his voice, and, perhaps, it won't be to his distinction 
to get into Congress and begin talking. 
ob 

Dr. CRrAPSEY is being tried as a heretic at Batavia, 
New York. This thing of condemning preachers 
for heresy is silly and ridiculous. Christ, the Sa- 
viour, was something of a heretic Himself. 

oh of 

“THE tariff for protection keeps up the American 
workingman’s wages,” says Secretary Shaw, but not 
up to the extra cost of living to that workingman 
created by the tariff, added to the price of necessa- 
ries of both home and foreign production. If the 
tariff is a burden on the rebuilding of San Francisco, 
The protected manu- 
Therefore the tariff 


it is a burden upon all of us. 
facturer profits by the burden. 
must go. 
che of 
Dubtown 

Sr. Louts is pretty “bum” on its record of dona- 
tions for earthquake sufferers, and it would be worse 
but for Mr. Busch’s splendid gift. Maybe, though, 
some of our bright lights will take a tip from FPitts- 
burg and suggest a raid of the houses of ill fame, a 
fining of keepers and inmates, and the donation of 
the proceeds to the fund. It’s a trick of the wealthy 
in St. Louis to make any or everybody else pay the 
freight on all public works, and. then for those same 
wealthy to step up with much grace, take all the 
credit and, if possible, pocket a rake-off. That’s 
why St. Louis is getting to be called “Dubtown.” Our 
Adolphus 
Busch is the only wealthy man in town who does big 
things for the public without a string to them where- 


worst citizens are our self-called “best.” 
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by he can pull back a profit to himself. Even the 
gift of Cupples Station to Washington University 
was a swindle and a robbery of the public. St. 
Louis, compared with the cities with which she ranks 
herself, and with some that she doesn’t consider in 
her class at all, looks like a lead dime with a hole in 
it compared with a bright, new-minted double-eagle. 
of of 
Wary shouldn’t San Francisco get $200,000,000 
from the government to rebuild itself, if St. Louis got 
six million to build a World’s Fair? 
oh of 
AN actress from the Standard carried off all the 
honors at the union theatrical benefit for the San 
Francisco sufferers. Which shows that the Stan- 
dard Theater probably gives its patrons something of 
the best in the line of what the people, as people, with- 
out class distinction, want in “dramatic” entertain- 
ment. You've got to get back down close to the 
people for the genuine stuff in everything. 
fe fe 
Let those who denounce divorce read John Mil- 
ton on that subject. The author of “Lycidas” and 
“Paradise Lost” was no lecher or free lover or loose 
liver, but the “lady of Christ’s,’ and the author of 
ninety per cent of Anglo-Saxon theology. “What 
God has put asunder, let not man join together.” 
Tue Republic should give Mr. Adolphus Busch tne 
first prize in its popularity contest. 
It’s unanimous. 
oh of 


No use waiting 
for a vote. 


Our “Sign Painter” 

GusTAVE Wo Fr, of St. Louis, who is a successful 
sign painter, but cultivates ‘‘art for art’s sake,” as it 
were, “on the side” has two pictures in the Paris sa- 
lon this year, both winter landscapes. One of them 
has been exhibited here at the Artists’ Guild. Wolff, 
“the sign painter,” is certain to repeat the tremen- 
dous success of Richard Miller, who has had two 
medals in Paris, and a painting in the Luxembourg, 
and is now back home to paint portraits of Mr. W. H. 
Bixby and Mr. Thomas H. West. Wolff is a winner 
because he is a worker. He has never had any help. 
He has lived on or off his signs, for the art he has put 
into his landscapes, and it will be a surprise to those 
who know the quality of his work if he does not re- 
ceive a medal on one of the two canvases that he 
shows in Paris. 

hf 

A St. Louts policeman has been acquitted of graft- 

ing. Investigate the acquitters. 
he 

Gov. FoLk’s proposed home rule election law is all 
right, except that the man who can’t read should not 
ipso facto be deprived of a vote. 
read may be a better man morally than one who can 


A man who can’t 
read eleven languages. I have known them so. For 
the rest, no one but the election crooks can object to 
Folk’s voting programme. 

be 


The Snake Charmer 


OLLAR notes are the notes that fall from the 
L) kazoo blown by Fred Essen, the Republican 
boss and snake charmer of St. Louis County. 
Johnston, candidate for re-nomination as Prose- 
cuting Attorney, and Herpel, seeking renomination 
as Sheriff, are Essen’s best two performers. They 
dance to his music. 

The gambling gang, the franchise grabbing corpo- 
rations, the dive keepers who have had a revel of 
graft in the county are those who finance Fred Essen. 

Herpel and Johnston were the friends of the law- 
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less elements when the Governor demanded the en- 


forcement of the law against those elements. John- 
ston is on the pay roll of every franchise gang in the 
county. Their names are on his business cards. 
Attorneys and friends of graft cannot enforce the 
laws against grafters. The interests of the friends 
and pals of Johnston and Herpel are opposed to the 
interests of all the decent people of the county. 
Under Johnston and Herpel, during the World’s 
Fair, St. Louis County was made almost a wide open 
hell lust, obscene 
shows and swindling operations. 
The same crowd was the con- 


for gambling, robbery, murder, 
The same crowd 


controlled them all. 


trolling influence with Johnston and Herpel. The 
Crime Syndicate operated through Essen. 
Essen controlled the county press and defended 


and protected the law breakers and patted Johnston 
and Herpel on the back. 

At the primary next Saturday the decent people 
of St. Louis County should support the Good Govern- 
A vote for it is a vote against Essen 
A Good Government vote 


ment ticket. 
and Johnston and Herpel. 
is a vote against the debaucheries of “The Girl in 
Blue,” “Dreamland” and the “German Village.” 
Drive out Essen, the snake charmer, and his chief 
snakes, and let good, old-fashioned rural decency pre- 
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vail in the county that was disgraced by Essen’s crim- 
inal and filthy rapacity. 

And let the citizens go to the primary with shot- 
guns, if necessary, to nrevent imported election crooks 
from St. Louis from counting out the real voters of 


St. Louis County. 


J 
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Money Pinch Coming 
By "The Mirror’s" Financial Editor 


ONEY markets are stiff, security markets 
shivering and financiers worrying. This 


is the gist of the financial news of the last 
few days. Gold is being imported from the Bank 
of England. Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, has thought fit to overstep the limit 
of his legal authority by intermeddling with the for- 
eign exchange market. Noticing the anxious squirm- 
ing of Wall street bankers and speculators, he con- 
cluded that the money market was on the ragged 
edge. And so he proceeded to deposit Government 
money with gold-importing banks to cover loss of in- 
terest on gold in transit. If he had not done tunis, 
the gold could not have been engaged at a profit in 
London. There certainly must be something radi- 
cally wrong when the Secretary of the Treasury can 
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be induced to interfere in matters which are none 
of his business. 

The San Francisco disaster accentuated, but did 
not originate the money stringency. Interest raté 
were high ever since last November, when the New 
York Associated Banks began to report deficits in 
their surplus reserves. Towards the close of De 
cember, the call-loan rate had risen to 125 per cent. 
Money continued dear throughout January. Thén 
it showed a tendency to relax a bit, only to stiffen up 
again in the latter part of March, and throughout 
April. On. April 7th, the Associated Banks zgain 
reported a deficit in reserves, the first one, for that 
time of the year, since 1883. All the while, the 
stock-jobbers and gambling syndicates persisted in 
hoisting values on the stock exchange. They gaily 
snapped their fingers at the gathering dark clouds 
on the financial horizon. They were not ready to 
quit the game. They had much at stake. They 
made frantic efforts to “unload” their enormous hold- 
ings of inflated shares. Things couldn’t possibly go 
to smash, they argued, in these piping days of pros- 
perity. 

But the situation changed quickly and drastically 
after the news arrived from San Francisco, which 
foreshadowed an_ intensification of the 
strain. The immediate result was a brisk “slump” 
in values, renewed weakness in foreign exchange 
rates, and a resumption of gold imports on a large 
scale. British and American fire insurance com- 
panies had sustained enormous losses in the San 
Francisco catastrophe. They at once proceeded to 
make ready for disbursements by calling loans and 
selling their assets, consisting mostly of high-class 
shares and bonds. This liquidation added to the 
selling furore in Wall street. It scared 
holders and encouraged extensive operatiors a la 
The declines established have been 
instances. They 
Concomitantly with — the 


monetary 


smaller 
baisse. heavy 
in many prominent 
fifteen to forty points. 
panicky conditions in Wall street, there was a 
sational drop in British insurance stocks. The to- 
tal depreciation in the latter issues is estimated at 
$50.000,000. 

Time money continues to rule at 6 per cent. <A 
year ago, it could be had in abundance at 4 and 413 
per cent. Commercial paper commands 5% pet cent 
in Chicago. It is known that the interior banks 
have many applications for loans from New York 
borrowers. Interior balances with New  York’s 
financial institutions are unusually small at this time. 
The reason for this must be sought in active trade 
conditions and lively speculation in urban and rural 
Exchange on New York is quoted at 


range from 


sen- 


real estate. 


low rates in all the important inland centers. In 
addition to all this is the glutted state of security 
markets. The mass of new issues of bonds and 


stocks pressing for sale is enormous. The New 
York market is swamped with about $600,000 000 
new securities. The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is trying to borrow $100,000,000 on short-term 
5 per cent notes. Other corporations are making 
efforts in the same direction. The Pennsylvania 
can ordinarily float 3% per cent loans without special 
difficulty. If it is now forced to pay 5 per cent, no 
doubt can remain that the money market is in pre- 
carious position. 
Prevailing conditions call urgently for a_ 1ead- 
justment of security values, and a moderate con- 
traction of credit. The late break on the New York 
stock exchange was the outcome, principally, of 
forced liquidation. This could be plainly inferred 
from the severe declines in high-class stocks. In 
times of monetary stress, the most obvious and whole- 
some curative measure is a calling of outstanding 
loans, together with a stern restriction of speculative 
activity. Who would buy bonds or shares yielding 
from 3 to 4 per cent, when borrowers with excellent 
collateral are willing to pay from 5 to 6 per cent for 
six or twelve months? Investment brokers report a 
stagnant bond business. Yet new issues continue 
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There’s an unwieldy mass of funding 
nd refunding, general mortgage and first lien, de- 
henture and collateral trust bonds. New ways of 


to multiply. 


paying old debts are constantly being devised by 
orporation lawyers. 

The Pacific Coast calamity has wrought a terrific 
and complete destruction of capital. A total wiping 
out of about $200,000,000 capital cannot but have an 
adverse effect on the Nation’s entire financial fabric. 
Increased commercial and industrial activity alone 
will not atone for the disaster. The capital !oss is 
real, absolute. 

If no adequate readjustment takes place within 
the next four or five months, money will be disas- 
trously tight next autumn, and cspecially so if there 
should be a disappointment in the staple crops. The 
civilized world is living beyond its means. Money 
is in great demand everywhere. Paris, London and 
Berlin are much in the same position as New York. 
The greatly enlarged production of gold has not had 
the results anticipated by optimistic financial authori- 
t1es. 
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Kindly Caricatures 


[54] Dr. A. C. Bernays 


EROCIOUS? Oh. no: this fee-faw-fum look- 
ing person, as Caricaturist Bloch sees him, is 
really a most gentle man, e’en though his has 

heen a sanguinary career. Augustus Charles Bernays, 
of St. Louis, Mo., is ore of the great surgeons of 
the world. Wherever there 1s a surgeon who I:nows 
his profession, in Kamschkatka, Reijkavik, Tokio, Mel- 
hourne, Rio de Jareiro. ask him if he knows of Ber- 
nays, of St. Louis, and he’ll say yes, and tell you that 
Bernays is master of his craft. 

True to all history. St. Louis knows little of Ber- 
nays. except what the “knockers” say about him. And 
that’s a pretty good boost in itself. Any home pro- 
duct that St. Louis doesn’t accept is the real thing. 
This is the town of the hide-bound, shallow. conven- 
tional, fatuously facile four-flusher. It is the town 
of the half-baked in art, letters, science. politics anJ 
of the generally sneaking dead-alive. 

This man Bernays. is the most daring surgeon in 
this country. His operations are classical, though 
startling. His swiftness is bewildering. and his hand- 
ling of the knife as artistic as the cuss words that 
explode from him under the nervous tension as he 
proceeds. He’s a small man as to physique, yet only 

giant of heart and nerve could stand the strain of 
his tremendous operations done with dazzling rapidi- 
ty. That he should be so sure in his swiftness 15 the 
marvel. None can, with the smallest pretense to 
fairness, deny his operative supremacy, so they im- 
pugn him as a diagnostician. The record is the re- 
ly. He has done the most dangerous work more 
than any other man in the West, and he has no pri- 
vate graveyard. 

Why do they knock Bernays? In the first place, 
Pernays has no policy. He says what he thinks— 
says it out loud. It may rake vour tenderest preju- 
dice; it may jolt your dearest superstition; it may 
sect your sense of reverence to tottering; it may smash 
your theory. jar your pride, grind your vanity—it 
may do all these things at once—but out it comes. 
Bernays reverences nothing but “Science.” He says, 
in his recently published “Golden Rules of Surgery,” 
(C. V. Mosby Medical Book Co.), “Science deserves 
our reverence more than any god that mankind has 
ever worshipped.” Atheism? Yes; but as a very 
young man, Dr. Bernays met and had speech wit: 
Huxley and with Darwin; all his life he has dealt 
With the material mechanism of life; he has explored 


the body in its secretest recesses, and he says what 
he thinks. And the pin-head rivals of him ask, 
“Would you have an atheist cut you open?” 

Another thing that keeps the anvil chorus going on 
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Bernays’ name and fame is his honesty. All his 
life he has fought the idea of medical mummery and 
He has believed in telling people what 
is the matter with them. He has told the public the 
arcana of his science. He has preached and prac- 
ticed “more light” for medicine and surgery. “Off 
with the cloak of superstition,” he cries in his book. 
It is folly as an attempt at dignity. It is crime, if 
it hides ignorance. He doesn’t believe in the bogus 
ethics of the profession that fools the people. What 
FPernays first did in this city all great surgeons of the 
world now do—tell the people about operations, give 
the item to the press, even if the operation fails. 
Bernays scoffs at medicine almost as fervently as 
a Christian Scientist, or as he scoffs at Christian Sci- 
ence. No poisons, he declares. Asepsis, preventing 
infection, and rest, are the real cures. He says treat 
the patient more than the case. He doesn’t be- 
lieve that the doctor’s duty is to get pay for the pre- 
scription he writes, but to take pay, and good pay, 
when the patient can afford it, for the diagnosis. He 
believes that only surgical “dead ones” come from 
autopsical study. He believes in study in vivo. He 
doesn’t believe in the sacerdotal hypocrisy of the pro- 
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O-DAY I saw the shop-girl go 
Down gay Broadway to meet her beau, 
Conspicuous, splendid, conscious, sweet, 
She spread abroad and took the street. 


flummery. 








And all that niceness would forbid, 
Superb, she smiled upon and did. 


Let other girls, whose happier days 
Preserve the perfume of their ways, 


Go modestly. The passing hour 
Adds splendor to their opening flower. 


But from this child too swift a doom 
Must steal her prettiness and bloom, 


Toil and weariness hide the grace 
That pleads a moment from her face. 


So blame her not if for a day 
She flaunts her glories while she may. 


She half perceives, half understands, 
Snatching her gifts with both her hands. 


The little strut beneath the skirt 
That lags neglected in the dirt, 


The indolent swagger down the street— 
Who can condemn such happy feet? 


Innocent! vulgar—that’s the truth! 
Yet with the darling wiles of youth! 


The bright, self-conscious eyes that stare 
With such hauteur, beneath such hair! 
Perhaps the men will find me fatr! 


Charming and charmed, flippant, arrayed, 
Fluttered and foolish, proud, displayed, 
Infinite pathos of parade! 


The bangles and the narrowed waist— 
The tinseled boa—forgive the taste! 


Oh, the starved nights she gave for that, 


— ee 





fession. Nothing human should be foreign to the 
surgeon. He will take a flyer in politics, on the mar- 
ket. He ran a stable of horses once to get rid of 
the profits of his knife. He isn’t afraid of the new 
thing. His lectures are models of blunt English. 
He is opinionated in his own line, and he doesn’t 
care what hob his opinions play with the notions of 
others. No wonder the little-minded, bourgeoisc, 
provincial, timidly cautious, precedent-revering saw- 
bones can be depended upon to say of him: “Yes; he’s 
a fine surgeon, but—.”  That’s St. Louis about ev- 
ery man in it that amounts to “three hoops.” 
Bernays is one of the few St. Louis medical men 
who range abroad. He goes and sees. He mixes 
with men.  He’s ever up with the new ideas, and so 
the backwards were shocked when he cried out, “away 
with inflammation; there’s no such thing, only influ- 
ences from without.” Tradition—he tramples on it. 
Nothing but facts for him. If he has any idea of a 
god, it is a sort-of omnipotent Herbert Spencer. Add 
to this that he’s somewhat of a social mysoginist and 
you'll understand why he is a sort of Terror. His 
“Golden Rules of Surgery’ shows another reason 


why he startles. He is a gorgeous egoist. He 


—_—2_ =~... 
To a Shop-Gii Dressed for Sunday 


By Anna Hempstead Branch 








And bartered bread to buy her hat! 


She flows before the reproachful sage 
And begs her woman’s heritage, 


Dear child, with the defiant eyes, 


Insolent with the half surmise. 


We do not quite admire, I know 
How foresight frowns on this vain show! 


And judgment, wearily sad, may see 
No grace in such frivolity. 


Yet which of us was ever bold 
To worship Beauty, hungry, cold, 


Scorn famine down, proudly expressed 
Apostle to what things are best? 


Let him who starves to buy the food 
For his soul’s comfort find her good, 


Nor chide the frills and furbelows 
That are the prettiest things she knows. 


Poet and prophet in God’s eyes 
Make no more perfect sacrifice. 


Who knows before what inner shrine 
She eats with them the bread and wine? 


Poor waif! One of the sacred few 
That madly sought the best they knew! 


Dear—let me’ lean my cheek to-night 
Close, close to yours. 


Ah, that is right 


How warm and near! At last I see 
One beauty shines for thee and me. 


So let us love and understand— 
Whose hearts are hidden in God’s hand. 


And we will cherish your brief Spring 
And all its fragile flowering. 


God loves all prettiness, and on this 
Surely His angels lay their kiss. 
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Kindly Caricatures No. 54 


knows his worth, “and knowing dares mainiain.” 
Says he: “If ever anyone should conceive the foo! 
ish idea of writing a paper on “The Progress of Sur- 
gery West of the Mississippi River,’ the record will 
the first operations on the stomach, the 
the liver, the kid- 


show that 
extirpation of tumors of the brain, 
ney. intestine, gall bladder, ete., were done by me in 
that territory and also that the first successful opera- 
tion for gunshot wound of the abdominal viscera was 
done by me in that territory.” He was the first in 
the world to perform successfully the Cesarean sec- 


tion in a certain difficult obstetrical situation. His 
“nay is nay,” and his I is I. 
There is no compromise with fake in him. His 
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DR. A. C. BERNAYS 


talk about fees, about expert testimony in relation to 
medical jurisprudence, about finding ways to escape 
reporting a death under or from operation is straight 
amounts to “act on the 


is due much to his con- 


from the shoulder, and 
square.” His irreverence 
tinental training which has made him take extreme 
pleasure in frightening the smug and the hypocrite. 
He looks at life as all European artists, scientists, lit- 
terateurs look at it and doesn’t believe in “panises” 
on piano legs. His polyglotism and cosmopolitan- 
ism and savaricy are what chafe the Bceotians in this 
burg. His disregard of what “they” say is superb, 
and yet he is a man who is master of all the elegan- 
that he can see worth in 


cies. He is liberal in 





men that the Smirk Mudfints draw away irom 
He can’t keep his money, and he won't pay con:mis- 
sions to doctors who send him cases. Besides, he 
buys pictures, reads books that won’t net him a nickel, 
holds what are called anarchical ideas. The man 
actually thinks. So that’s why Dr. A. C. Bernays 
reminds us again of Lincoln’s saying: “You'll al 
ways find the most clubs under the best apple trees.” 
He picks his friends for what they are, not for what 
He'll talk of surgery for all 
the wor'd like a_ butcher, then he’ll stand in 
tears by the Aurelian wall in Rome, remembcring 
and quoting the last stanza of “‘Adonais” o’er the 
graves of Shelley and Keats. 


they can do for him. 
and 
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"Pop" Tom Watson and the 
Single Tax 


By William Preston Hill 


ATSON’S Magazine for April, contains a 
long defense of private property in land 
and a criticism of Henry George’s doc- 

trine, written by Hon. Thomas E. Watson of Georgia. 
\s Mr. Watson was the Presidential nominee of the 
Populist party and has a national reputation as a re- 
former, it is necessary to point out the influences that 
oroduced this article. In the first place Watson’s Ma- 
caine is sailing under false colors when it uses that 
title. It never was and is not now owned or published 
hy Mr. Watson. On the contrary, it is owned and 
published by the company controlled by Col. W. D’Al- 
ton Mann of alleged blackmailing notoriety, who pub- 
lishes The Smart Set and Town Topiws and Tales and 
Fads and Fancies. 

So much for the Magazine. Now as to the writer. 
Mr. Watson is one of the largest land owners in 
Georgia. He may not allow this fact to influence his 
judgment, but the presumption is to the contrary. It 
is not difficult for a large landlord to believe that pri- 
vate ownership of land is both natural and just. Mr. 
Watson has a perfect right to defend his views and 
at the same time his interests. in any way he chooses, 
and the plutocratic owners of Watson’s Magazine 
have a perfect right to dictate and publish such at- 
tacks in their magazine, but we also have a perfect 
right to object to their flying the false colors of re- 
formers when they do so and it is our duty to expose 
them in their true light. 

Now as to his arguments. He starts out by saying 
that the believers in Henry George’s doctrine, whom 
he calls doctrinaires, are careful to avoid history and 
have forgotten the elemental traits of human nature, 
have forgotten how unequal we are by nature, that 
some men are by nature lions, others hogs and sioths 
and others sheep and that we cannot create ideal con- 
ditions unless we have ideal men. This is the old ab- 
surdity that Lincoln exposed tefore Watson was 
born and it is a shame to be obliged to repeat it at 
this late day. 

We do not propose to make men equal in intellect 
or strength or in any other mental or physical charac- 
teristic, but we do propose to make them equal as to 
their righis and privileges before the law and we do 
propose to prevent the human tiger and hog and the 
various other human animals from using the power 
of government to oppress their fellow men. _ 

Next, Mr. Watson admits that undoubtedly the 
earth was given to all the humau family and that na- 
ture undoubtedly teaches that the earth belongs in 
common to the entire human race. Thus it was in the 
heginning, he says, but he claims that society is only a 
matter of convention and that nature did not frame it 
and that we have to improve on nature’s way and laws, 
in this as well as in other things, and recognize dif- 
ferent rights from those of nature. 

We ask why so? Blackstone says that “the iaws 

Nature are coeval with mankind and are binding 
everywhere and in all times” and that “all human 
enactments derive whatever force and validity they 
have from their conformity to those great originals 
nd that any human law made in contradiction to the 
iws of nature must eventually fail and become null 
nd void.” 

Mr. Watson further says that gradually people be- 
.an to recognize private property in the things pro- 
duced by labor. He says “mine was the canoe which 
iy hands had hollowed out, mine the bow and arrows 
{ had fashioned, mine the wild horse which I rad 
iamed, ete.” Then he asks “should the idler or the 
thief of the tribe take from me that which my !ahor 
as produced?” and he answers that nature says “No!” 
Nature, speaking through elemental instinct, said 
that which my labor made is mine against all the 
world.” 
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And we, the doctrinaires, fully agree with this doc- 
trine. We propose to make a man’s title to what his 
labor produces still more sacred than Mr. Watson is 
willing to make it; and that the Siate shall not step in 
under the guise of taxation and take away a portion of 
his labor and that the State shall not grant to a iand- 
lord the special privilege of taking away another por- 
tion of his labor for merely permitting him to work 
on the earth, which, Mr. Watson says, belongs, by na- 
tural right, in common to all mea. We believe that 
when the law permits the landlord to appropriate our 
ever increasing ground rent for the use of land. it 
enables him to get something that he has not produced 
by his own labor and consequent!y to confiscate what 
others have produced by their labor? But says Mr. 
Watson, “The recognition of private property in the 
products of labor naturally and insensibly extendeal 
to private property in land. That when fish 
grew scarce and game _ disappeared from the 
forests the products of nature had to be sup- 
plemented by human industry.” But, he contivues, 
“before land could be cultivated. the trees had to be 
cut away, cattle and wild beasts had to be fenced 
out and the virgin soil had to be made the bride of toil 
and the strong, clear-headed laborer made the farm.” 
And further, Mr. Watson gives us the following re- 
markable statement: “Those who assail private cwn- 
ership of land say ‘that the man who makes'a farm 
doesn’t make it in a sense that one makes a basket or 
a chair.’ They see clearly that if they admit that the 
pioneer who goes into the wilderness or the swamps 
and creates a farm, is to be put on the same footing as 
the man who goes into the woos, gets material and 
makes a chair or a basket, it is ‘farewell world’ to their 
theory about the land. Therefore, they say the farm 
was already there, waiting for the farmer.” 

We, the doctrinaires, have never said anything of 
the kind. We have only claimed, and justly, too, that 
the Jand was there and remains there forever, and 
when the pioneer goes into the wilderness, as Watson 
says, with ax in one hand and fifie in the other and 
at risk of life from savages and malaria, clears or 
drains the land and creates a farm, he has not created 
the land but has simply changed it to suit his needs 
and has made improvemerts to the land just as when 
he erects a house or surrounds the land with a fence 
and that he is entitled to the benefit of these im- 
provements because he has produced them by his la- 
bor. No doctrinaire would rob the pioneer of one jot 
or tittle of his labor. But because he is entitled to all 
the value that his labor has produced for that very 
same reason he is not entitled to any value that his 
labor has not produced. 

The trouble with Mr. Watson, and others who at- 
tempt to criticise Henry George’s doctrine, without 





taking the trouble to study it, is that they keep talk- 
ing about land, whereas we doctrinaires keep talking 
about land values. We talk about the value that at- 
taches to land by reason of the growth of the commu- 
nity and the pressure of population. Mr. Astor, for 
instance, bought a farm on Manhattan Island for $20,- 
ooo. Let us admit that the origina) settler of the 
farm went with his rifle in one hand and ax in the 
other and even blasted some of the granite bowlders 
so prevalent there and created a farm and that Mr. 
Astor succeeded by purchase to all the original set- 
tler’s rights. But the growth of the nation necessi- 
tated putting Manhattan Island to other uses and its 
conversion into a vast metropolis. The value of that 
land, not as a farm, but simply as land. is now many 
millions of dollars per acre and in fact is now valued 
and measured by the square foot. Who created that 
value? Did Mr. Astor? Mr. Watson and everybody 
else knows that if Mr. Astor could have been asleep 
from that time to the present day; like Rip Van Win- 
‘kle, this land would be worth just as much. That 
value attaches to that land, not because of anything 
Mr. Astor did, but by reason of the growth of New 
York City. The use of that land by millions of peo- 
ple in their concentrated activities has created its 
value. If we admit, therefore, with Mr. Watson that 
Mr. Astor was entitled to the value that he or his 
predecessors put upon the land by their labor. we 
must, by the same process of reasoning, deny that he 
is entitled to that portion of the enormous value which 
his labor has not created, and it follows that that 
value belongs by natural right to the community whose 
labor did produce it. 

“But,” says Mr. Watson, “I never would have 
gone to the great toil, danger and hardship of the 
pioneer if I had not believed that society would se- 
cure me in the possession of the farm after I had 
made it.” 
facts. Everybody knows that the greatest improve- 
ments have been made on land leased for a limited 


Such reasoning ignores plain, everyday 


period only, say 99 years or even less, and that people 
have erected buildings costing millions of dollars on 
ground leased for a limited time only, knowing full 
well, beforehand, they would lose the improvementts at 
the expiration of their lease. It is false to claim that 
the pioneer needed the stimulus of ownership to make 
him go out and occupy land, because this has often 
been done by tenants who did not have that stimulus. 

Further, Mr. Watson says thit* “society, having 
established the pioneer in his security of goss»ssion 
which I say is tantamount to title. society having ad- 
mitted his title, must continue to recognize it in per- 
petuity and should not limit it, because it has no right 
to do so. That which he has made, he ought to have 
the right to dispose of on such terms as please him. 
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His title having originated in the sacred rights of la- 
bor, you should not limit his enjoyment or his dispo- 
sition of that which his labor has created.” Just so, 
say we, that which his labor has created, he ought to 
have the right to enjoy and dispose of, but what has 
Not the land, ,srely, because that 


His labor has created 


his labor created? 
was created by the Almighty. 
some improvements to the land to make it more suita 
ble to his immediate uses and to these and these only 
is he entitled. We deny utterly that to secure him in 
the possession of these, is tantamount to title, as Mr. 
Watson says, and that society must continue to recog- 
nize it forever, etc. On this point 1] am going to quote 
Watson against himself. 
“So, as to property, no man holds an ab- 
The govern- 


Further along in his article 
he says: 
solute title to land as against the State. 
ment, acting for all the people, can confiscate my prop- 
erty for public purposes when the public requires it 
and I would have to surrender my individual prefer- 
ence to what is supposed to‘be, by the constituted au- 
This right of the 
public to take away any portion of the soil from the 
individual and to dedicate it to the use of the public, 


thorities, the necessity of the State. 


is called the right of eminent domain and is a remnant 





of the old system which recognized that the title to all 
lands was in the king. Of course, the king stood for 
the State. Centered in the personal sovereign were the 
sovereign rights which belonged to the people as a 
whole and they, the people, represented by the king, 
were admitted to be the owners of the ultimate fee in 
the land and could compel any individual to surrender 
his individual holdings for the benefit of the entire 
people, just compensation having first been pail to 
the individual.” 

Just so, say we, and this is excellent doctrine. Now 
let us apply it to our pioneer. Suppose that the peo- 
ple as a whole, represented by their government, de- 
cide that they must put the pioneer’s farm to other 
uses necessitated by the growth of the community 
and decide to exercise their sovereign rights for the 
benefit of all the people. What just compensation 
shall they make to the pioneer? Shall they not give 
him the exact value of the improvements that iis la- 
bor has created on it? Is not this in accordance with 
strict justice? Or, shall they, as Mr. Watson con- 
tends, give him also the additional value that the la- 
bors of millions of his fellow men have bestowed on 
that land? By what system of logic or by what right 


human or divine can he claim that which his labor 
has not produced? 

The only way for one man to receive as his own 
that which his labor has not produced is to deny to 
other men that which thetr labor did produce. When 
Mr. Watson insists so strenuously on his right to what 
his labor produced, let us not forget that there are oth- 
er men who have the same sacred right to the product 
of their labor and that the duty of the State is not 
solely to safeguard the rights of a few landlords, but 
to give equal protection to the rights of all its citizens 
and special favors to none. 

I quote from Abraham Lincoln: “In the early days 
of our race the Almighty said to the first of mankind, 
‘In the sweat of thy face, shalt thou eat bread,’ and 
since then, if we except the light and air of heaven, 
no good thing has been or can be enjoyed by us with- 
out having first cost labor. And inasmuch as most 
good things have been produced by labor, it follows 
that all such things belong of right to those whose 
labor has produced them. But it has so happened. in 
all ages of the world, that some have labored and 
others have, without labor. enjoyed a large portion of 
the fruits, This js wrong and should -not continue. 
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To secure to each laborer the whole product of his 
labor, as nearly as possible, is a worthy object of any 
government.” 

If, therefore, as Mr. Watson admits, the State has the 
right to exercise its sovereign right of eminent domain 
and the right of the individual has to give way to the 
common welfare of all the people, in all cases, then the 
regulation of land tenure becomes simply a question 
for the people to determine according to what, in their 
judgment, will conduce to the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

Further, in his argument, Mr. Watson says “that he 
is opposed to the abuse of land ownership and that 


there ‘should be no monopoly of land for speculative. 


purposes.” He does not tell us how he is going to 
prevent or correct this and until he evolves a new plan 
out of his inner consciousness, we doctrinaires will 
continue to believe that the best way. and, practically, 
the only way to accomplish this, is for the commun- 
ity to take away by taxation the values which the com- 
munity creates and to leave, undiminished by taxation, 
to the individual the values which his labor creates. 
The remainder of Mr. Watson’s long article is de- 
voted to showing that usury and other evils have been 
more potent than land monopoly to oppress the peo- 
ple. We will not waste time in arguing this point be- 
cause it is immaterial. Two wrongs do not make one 
right. Everybody knows that the machinery of gov- 
ernment may be used in more ways than one to op-- 
press the people. Usury may or may not have been 
the origin of the fortunes that enabled the few to buy 
up all the land of Italy under the Roman Empire and 
the abuse of the taxing power may have completed the 
ruin and spoliation of the small proprietors, but wio 
will dare to say that when the ownership of ali tle 
land was concentrated into a few hands, this wes the 


least of the evils which accelerated the decline and 
fall of Rome? 
Mr. Watson refreshes us with a new version ol 





France before the Revolution. He tells us that the 
peasants had access to the land. We know that two- 
thirds or more of the land was cwned by the nobility 
and clergy and that their estates were exempted from 
taxation and that the property of the common people 
had to bear all the burdens of taxation of the State 
and that, in addition, they had to pay innumerable 
feudal dues and impositions of all kinds to the nobil- 
ity and tithes and other dues to the church. We also 
know that the Revolution confiscated all the lands of 
the nobility and the church and divided it up in in- 
numerable small pieces among the people and that 
this made France, from that day to this, the most pros- 
perous nation on this earth. 

Moreover, Mr. Watson, having his mind concen- 
trated on Jand and not on land values, is oblivious to 
the fact that the farmer or pioneer in this country is 
bearing altogether too much of th2 burden of taxation 
of this nation. He does not know that though the far- 
mer owns a great deal of Jand he actually owns com- 
paratively little of Jand value, irrespective of improve- 
ments. The farmers, according to the compilations of 
the last census, which Mr. Watson can easily verify, 
own less than 20 per cent of the land values of this 
country and they pay between 60 end 70 per cent of all 
the taxes, State and Federal, direct and indirect. Un- 
der a system of taxation, therefore, that would fa!l ex- 
clusively on land values, the farmer would pay less 
than 20 per cent of the taxes or less than 1-3 of what 
he pays now. Such a system of taxation, instezd of 
bearing with crushing effect upon the hard working 
producers of the nation, and our farmers are certainly 
entitled to that designation, would fall on the congest- 
ed wealth of the idle holders of special privileges. 

Mr. Watson says he wants to fight with all the 
power that is in him to equalize the taxes and make 
the rich support the government in proportion to their 
wealth. How is he going to do it? Who but the rich 
are the holders of our greatest land values? They 





can hide their personal property and escape taxation 
on it, but they cannot hide their land values and if they 
have to pay heavily on those, it will equalize what 
they escape on their personal estate. We agree with 
Mr. Watson that the State should own all public utili- 
ties and we contend also for the other reforms that he 
contends for and we not only wish to abolish taxation 
on the necessities of life but also to free labor by ubol- 
ishing taxation on every product of labor. 

A tax on the products of labor is a tax that must 
ultimately be borne by labor itself and it is in the na- 
ture of a fine on industry, whereas a tax. on land values 
is a tax to discourage holding land idle for speculative 
purposes and to compel the owner to put it te its 
best use. It is therefore a tax to prevent land monop- 
oly and to encouiage industry. 

The great mistake that Mr. Watson and cther 
critics make is to assume that the application of the 
Henry George doctrine necessarily involves confis- 
cation, so-called, of private property in land and rob- 
bery of the land owner. There are very many who 
believe that the land owner should be compensated 
and that the easiest way to bring it about would be 
by direct purchase. 

President Roosevelt has pointed out that it may 
soon be necessary for the nation to limit the inheri- 
tance of the enormous fortunes already swollen be- 
yond all reason. One of America’s greatest jurists 
has indicated that the question of inheritance is pure- 
ly one to be regulated by the State. A strong, pro- 
gressive inheritance tax would, in the course of one 
generation or so, enable the government to national- 
ize the most valuable land holdings without injury to 
a single vested interest. It is not necessary to nation- 
alize the land of the farmers, because the government 
can by owning directly the great land values and col- 
lecting the full rent therefrom, change the system of 
taxation on the farmer’s land by removing the taxes 
from his improvements and placing it all on the far- 
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Real Renaissance Lace Bed Sets—with lace 
corners and center medallion—24x36 inches 
—mounted on bobbinet lace with 
deep flounce—worth $5.00—for ........ $3.19 

Crex Rugs can be scrubbed by turning hose 
on them—adapted for indoors or on the lawn 
and veranda—extra heavy and reversible— 
an ideal floor covering for summer cottages, 
city homes, clubs, offices or institutions— 


Size 18x36 inches—worth 50c—for........ 29c 
Size 21x45 inches—worth 75c—for......... 39c 
Size 36x72 inches—worth $1.50—for...... $1.19 
Size 54x90 inches—worth $3.50—for...... $2.50 
Size 9x12 feet—worth $9.00—for........ $7.49 
Moquet#e Rugs—singladoor size—worth 75c 
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Sanford’s best Axminster Rugs—all perfect— 
size 27x63 inches—worth $2.75—for....$1.93 
S. Sanford & Sons’ best quality Axminster 
Rugs—without miters or corner seams— 
all perfect—size 9x12 feet ........... $19.35 
Tapestry Brussels Rugs—without miters or cor- 
ner seams—size 9x12 feet— 
WORT DESMO os 6 6 oc kone weeeceeee $11.95 
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mers’ land value. As the farmer does not own much 
land value at present, he would pay about one-third as 
much taxes as he pays now. 

But in the future the government would collect all 
its taxes from land values and. if the farmer’s land 
should increase in value by reason of the growth of 
the country, the government would absorb that in- 
crease by taxation. 

This would not absorb anything the farmer now 
owns. On the contrary, it would make more sacred 
than ever before all the values that the farmer creates 
by his labor. But it would deprive the farmer of any 
possibility of getting something for nothing by reason 
of other people’s labor, and preclude his being able to 
absorb, in the future, from the community, values he 
has not created by his own labor, to which values he is 
not entitled, and this is supremely just. 

a a 


Blue Jay’s Chatter 


H, Jane, we’ve had the darlingesr Dog Show— 
() I should say, first annual exhibition of the 
Mississ. Valley Kennel Club, that you ever 

heard tell on, and my own sweetest littie Fido took 
first prize in the phiest class—wasn’t that perfectly 
darling of him—but, of course, he couldn't help it, 
ducky—he is a thoroughbred Brussels Sprout, and 
was the only entry in his class—and, dearest, we cer- 
tainly did have the loveliest time—I went every day, 
and it was hotter’n Tophet, and all the dear doggies 
sat up straight—or as straight as their crooked front 
legs would let ’em—Louise Rumsey’s bull dog has the 
darnedest legs, Jane—and their poor old red tongues 
just hung out ’n their mouths and their breaths came 
in short pants—(yes, dearest, that’s a joke), but ev: 
erything was perfectly lovely, and my goodness gra- 
cious, wasn’t Mrs. Freddie Nolker mad, though, on 





Saturday when her brindle bull dog—who’s | blue 
badges in the back of his cell looked like the ribbon 
counter at Nugent’s—was beaten in a walk by her 
own brother’s. Jimmie O’Neill’s nice, genteel lady 
dog, by the name of something or other, knocked the 
stripes off’n the Nolker dog, and, my land sakes, the 
amount of fambly pride the Widow Nolker didn’t 
show. She was mad all the way through, Jane, and 
she said the most unkindest things about the judges, 
and it was sure hard and tough on her lovely, ugly, 
but sweet-tempered Drayton Monarch. Why is it, 
Jane, that all way-up dogs have to have two names? 
Now, my Fido is a darling dumpling, and he doesn’t 
have to answer to but one. I can’t see why Mrs. 
Freddie, who has Joe Bewsay in her train most of 
the time—I wonder if Joe means to marry for love— 
or for fun—wasn’t contented with the deeds that 
Drayton has already did—and it ain’t his fault, e‘ther 
—and it was surely queer that she put up a stiff fight 
against her own brother’s dog, but, Jane. that only 
goes to show that in time of great stress, when it’s 
the whole dog or none, the fambly has to go to the 
wall. Mrs. Fred was certainly fine and dandy on 
the Dog Show proposition—she went every aft. and 
eve., and had a cullud pusson sitting right in front of 
Drayton‘s cell, ready to answer all intelligent ques- 
tions regarding Mr, Monarch and his English tri- 
umphs, and even if poor old Dog Dray did up and 
breathe hard occasionally, he knew he was a show 
girl—I mean “boy,” and that’s all. 

Altogether, everything went off fine, and there was 
little, if any, hair pulling, though more than one of 
our set—the girls, I mean, had their dogs down at 
the Expo. Gladys Gale’s simply sweet white bull 
terrier won something—I think it was a red badge of 
color and courage. He is a snappy sort—awful good 
foil for Gladys. I sure do love to see a girl evince 
great affection for dogs—it shows that she holds men 
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Deep Wrinkles, Superfluous Hair, Moles, 
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the proper distance—no, darling, I never read 
\1ida—but I’ve had friends who did. 


of 


The Nordica concert that I told you Herbie Mor- 
oan was going to take me to, was scratched, Jane. I 
nean it was chalked up on a big blackboard that Nor. 
dica was too sick to sing, and I expect that was so, 
when she heard how much, or rather, how little mon- 
ey there was in the house. Aijn’t it nice the way 
those cracker-Jack singers and opera comiques can 
do when they feel shaky about their share of the gate 
receipts. Tell me, dearest, do they practice that in 
Paris the same as in these old United States, or are 
we the only gold-bricked and buncoed public that 
comes their way? I hear that when you don’t like a 
vaudeville “arteeste”’ at the Moulin Rouge, which 
ain’t any more, is it?—but, of course you don’t know, 
darling, living in that proper penston, with all those 
sweet little art students from Boston and Worcester, 
Mass.,.—that when you don’t like ’em, you just stoon 
down and gather up a handfull of little stones on the 


ground and proceed to sling ’em onto the staige, and’ 


the unfortunate singer, or whatever it is. Wish we 
might do that here sometimes, only it would be rather 
heartless and cruel, eh, Jane, and the supply of peb- 
hles might give out, too. Well, we all chased up to 
the Odeon that night with not a thought to anything 
except our Marcel waves, and free from care and ef- 
cetera. Emily Wickham and Dan Kirby walked over 
from Vandeventer—you know it’s only a stone’s throw 
—somehow I can’t get away from those stones. And 
Emily hadn’t any hat on—she looks well without a 
hat. Dan thinks so, too, for I heard him say so un- 
der the shade of one of those big electric lights—and 
the Archie Douglasses came and stood stock still in 
front of the big chalked sign, and then turned sorrow- 
fully away, and I saw the two Chambers girls—Alicia 
certainly has the most aristocratic nose in our set, and 
| wish you could see the hat that Sarah is sport- 
ing this year—it has everything on it except a head 
of cabbage, and she may add that most any minute— 
and, of course, the J. O’Fallon Delaneys showed up. 
They never miss a concert—I believe they spend more 
money for the good of the cause than any other 
couple in town—and that funny little foreign Mrs. 
Parish, with a black Spanish lace mantilla over her 
head and a French accent in her mouth and Cuban 
heels on her shoes—she was actually edible, Jane—so 
kind of delicatessen and bizarre and kalter aufschnit— 
only that ain’t exactly what I mean, but you will get 
the idea, you’re so clever, darling. The Alfy Ernsts 
drowned their grief in some of that stuff you can buy 

if you’ve nothing better to do—at the soda fountain. 
They sell it out’n a-yellow bowl—and I must own that 
| was surprised at Alfred Ernst endangering his prec- 
ious orchestral life with that—and he’s just had his 
head shaved for tle spring season, too. He is try- 
ing to keep the shave out of sight under a big gray 
sombrero, but it’s no use—all the Germans do that— 
| mean, shave heads in April—it’s in the blood—-the 
desire to do without hair—they think it makes ’em 
liandsome—nothing can divert their minds from that 
idea—such is German conservatism—or you can call 
t anything you like—I’m sorry to talk so jerky, Jane, 
hut I never can think consecutively whenever I am 
orced to ponder on Alfred Ernst in the spring, with- 
out his hair. 

% 

The Sol Swartzes have a bang-up new brougham 
automobile—they drove up that night with the Sam 
Plants inside—sounds like spring gardening, doesn’t 
it~—and had to turn round and go back home--really 
it was awful—the disappointment abroad in the land. 
You know the Swartzes are the only Hebrews in the 
Country Club—the saints only know how they ever 
got in, but they did, and are very much esteemed and 
made of. She was:an Eiseman, you know—Alice—and 
did her turn at Bryn Mawr, and had dead loads of 
friends in all the upty-up circles—doesn’t mingle with 
the Columbian Club crowd a single bit—and I musi 
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San Quentin Batistes, in white, 
ecru and fancy colored grounds, fig- 
ures, stripes and dots, of finest wash- 
able silk embroidery, in contrasting 
shades, at 75¢ to $1.25 

Embroidered Linen Cambrics, white 
grounds, with colored dots, rings and 
small figures, in combinations of car- 
dinal, moss green, heliotrope, pink, 
light blue, navy and black; 36 inches 
wide, $1.00 

Printed Nets of French make, in all 
the dainty colorings adapted to this 
filmy fabric; 30 inches wide, 85c 
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The cotton from which they are made, when spun, undergoes a pol- 
ishing process, and after being woven an artist adds with the hand or 
needle the delicate work which youso greatly admire. 


Small motifs—rosebuds and pompadour effects—and large single or 
grouped roses, clematis and other flowers are shown. 
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French Organdies, chiflon-like finish, 
white and colored grounds, printed 
with natural flower effects; 30 inches 
wide, 50c 


Voiles, manufactured to our order, 
solid colors, checks and stripes, many 
with handsome embroideries, in two 
and three toned effects; also in fancy 
jacquard weaves, at 25c to $1.50 


St. Gaul Swisses, in a wide range of 


stylish designs, on white and tinted : 
grounds; 30 and 44 inches’ wide, 
at 50c to $1.50 

















say that I like Alice hugely myself—she looks so 
dignified, and as if life had more in it than clothes, 
and “where’ll we go after the show?” Which minds 
me that a Jewish friend of mine told me recently that 
there was an unwritten law that no Jew could get into 
the St. Louis Club any more. Wonder if it’s true? 


Og 


There is a lot of small talk for your benefit, dump- 
ling. You remember that slim and _ self-contained, 
while altogether nice and scrumptious Kittie Duross? 
She was a Veiled Prophet’s beauty last season, or 
some old season—I never can keep track of those 
public and prosperous stunts—but she was one, any- 
how—and now she is going to marry some estimable 
gentleman by the name of Billy Adams—hurrah for 
Bill, and he sure is the lucky dog, eh? Kit. is a terri- 
bly nice girl, no frills nor fancy Russian cross stitches, 
but just the plain, unvarnished and always to be de- 
pended on young feminine person. Her kind is rare, 
and therefore appreciated, dearest. 


Circus somewhere in town this week, but coming 
so soon after the Dog Show we can hardly be expect- 
ed to get up any deep-seated heavy thrills, can we, 
darling? I wouldn’t go out doors to see a parade 
for ten cents in gold bullion, but then there may be 
those who would, and that’s no idle dream. Anyhow, 
the Erastus Eastlicks gave a circus of a party on Mon- 


day night to examine the trained ellefunts and ob- 
serve at close range the tall and graceful giraffes. 
Leastways, I saw by one of the papers that they did. 
I don’t know the Eastlicks, but I understand that they 
are related to some of those horribly rich Butlers—the 
Virginia Butlers—and that they have simply oodles 
of mun, Jane, and, of course, a large and heavy fol- 
lowing of the Wood-Bees and the Also Rans. It 
rained the night of the circus party, and, of course, 
everybody had a splendid time—I do love a circus 
tent in the gentle spring showers—the odor of the 
animals and all, don’t you? But away with sour and 
silly sarcasm, Jane. I will try to lead you on to 
higher things, such as Ruth Espenschied’s newest pink 
sailor hat—it towers to the seven high hills, darling, 
and it tilts itself up in the back like the shute of 3 
toboggan slide on the Canadian slopes—and it has 
some pink fussy doodles in the front, and some more 
just the same and identical in the back, and if there 
is a hat that gets near it. in town this spring, mav I 
eat artificial columbines till I choke, 
le 


Will Schuyler’s youngest son, Monty, who is a 
doctor by choice and profession, was joined in the 
holy bonds of matrimony last week to a miss by the 
name of Scammell—don’t know where to put the ac- 
cent, Jane, but I guess she’s all fine and daisy—and 
the Globe said she wore “billowy lace-edged plisses 
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and boleros of baby Irish,” and if you don’t care for 
that, you can go hence and a step further. 
% 

That whist carnival we had here, that I told you 
Mother was interested in, and Father was—nit,—has 
finished, and Doctor Paul Y. Tupper comes to the 
house every day since, Jane, for, you know how even 
a little excitement does Mother up—and maybe it 
hasn’t given the rest of our household a chance to say 
things—but, anyway, it was a great doing, that whist 
business. They met at the Southern—a lot of the 
loveliest gray-haired old ladies—I was surprised to 
see Mrs. “By” Nugent in the bunch. She hasn’t a 
gray hair in her head, either,—but she loves whist, 
oh, dear yes, and they just went in for biz, and that’s 
no great blunder, either. They had all kinds of tro- 
phies in a room displayed before and after, so that 
you could go and look up your trophy and then burry 
back and play like a steam engine so’s you could 
win the one you wanted—only you never get it, dar- 
ling—and Mrs. Nugent had the most terribly narrow 
escape. You see, she went out with us to the Wom- 
an’s Club to lunch one afternoon, and she was playing 
for the Beatrice and the Benedick trophy—I am not 
positive this was the name, but it will do, Jane, for 
you don’t know any better, begging your pardon, dear- 
est—and she got down to the hotel a little late, for 
the salad was so bully good, and we all got to talking 
on important matters like whether it’s true that Char- 
lie Galloway is going to lead the Choral Symphony 
chorus next year to glory and hallelujah and beat the 
Apollos all to smash, and if Mrs. Charles Hills, who 
lives in that marble house opposite the park, is trulv 
and honest injun going to give a ball next December 
and four pale violet teas this spring, and pay off some 
of her sassiety debts, and if Gustav Nieman really 
does wear a topee, and you know all that kind of gaff, 
and Jane, it was horribly late when Mrs. “By” got 
down there to the hotel, and she was nearly barred— 
yes, that was what I said, darling, barred—double- 
crossed and barred—you’d think it was the Swiss mus- 
lin counter, wouldn’t you, because she failed to show 
up at the trophy room before she settled down to 
silence, and the big game, but Mrs. Noel, the presi- 
dent of the Whisters’ Consolidated Union skipped af- 
ter her and led her to the right station, and then the 
bell sounded and all was well, Jane-—ain’t it lovely the 
way we women are learning to be business-like and 
level-headed, even in our sportive moments, ducky. 
They-said something about Mrs, Festus J. Wade play- 
ing or failing to play in the open air games—yes, they 
did it out of doors, too, darling, because she was fit- 
teen minutes late to the congress, but Fes telephoned 
father that night that it was a mistake—said Mrs. 
Wade—the one we know—never took the trouble to 
learn whist, said she was too busy teaching little Fes 
(they call him Junior), how to follow in the footsteps 
of his pa, and father said a few strong sentences along 
the same lines, Jane. I don’t find that there is the 
same total and complete masculine ‘appreciation of 
this whist congress that exists in the female rank and 
file, though it’s strange, isn’t it? 

% 

Sensation at Mansfield’s show Monday night. Sam- 
uel Cupples in the Adolphus Busch box! Didn’t think 
the pious, methody Samuel would get that close to a 
brewer, but ell us philanthropists must stick together. 
Almost a sensation at the Country Club when a man 
rode out and found his wife being ciceroned by a 
young plunger who’s pa is a luckiest big gambler. 


And they’re goine to charge us a dime to get into 
Forest Park Highlands that used to be free, but 
they’re going to give us fine, big concerts in the open 
air, and I’d pay a dime to see John D. Hopkins and 
Tony Stuever any old time. Their style of beauty 
fascinates me, Jane, and they do know what’s good 
in vaudeville, and I’m glad they’re appealing to us, 
as is in the smart and discerning set as to entertain- 
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Distinctive in style, a conspicuous charm 
marks these latest productions, peculiarly our 
own—the fabrics, the styles, the assortments 
are now at their very best. Taste and refine- 
ment show in even the least expensive garment. 
Our May showings will be a worthy prelude 
to the inimitable apparel offerings planned at 
Garland's for the balance of Spring and the 
Summer. 
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A Last Year's Bird’s Nest 


By Ernest McGaffey 


LAST-YEAR bird’s nest clung to a limb of 
A a gnarled old apple tree that had once been 
the lithe and hardy bearer of myriad clus- 
ters of red-cheeked apples. The nest stood deserted 
even of the sunlight, for it was a cloudy day, and 
wisps of wandering snow trailed idly down airy 
corridors and sometimes fell slantingly into its re 
cesses. A ravine stretched below, where heaped-up 
brush lay blackly piled, and along the slope that dip- 
ped to this defile, and everywhere at the edges of the 
ravine, were countless rabbit tracks. 

They chequered the white blanket of snow with 
crossings and re-crosings of the little bed of the dry 
stream, they wound through the hedge-row into the 
cornfield; they disappeared under overhanging banks 
which fringed the ravine, they played about the trunks 
of oaks and hickories that crowned the hill beyond, 
they dived into brush-piles, and, occasionally, some 
of them led up to and stopped suggestively at the 
entrance of one of the numerous hollow logs scattered 
here and there by the hillsides. 

The nest in the apple tree sagged to the west, and 
as the snows drifted into it, the interior became al- 
most full of feathery spume. It had been the abode 
of a pair of robins in the summer, and the she bird 
had laid her eggs of beautiful greenish-blue, four in 
number, and had settled down to raise her family. 
The nest was a very elaborate affair, being composed 
of first a thick layer of weeds, straw, roots, and fibre 
of various sorts, and secondly a substantial shell of 
mud laid in over this, and lastly the nest proper 
made of soft grass and other fine material. 

Very soon the gaping beaks of four young birds 
could be seen peering over the side of the nest. And 
then both the male and female birds were busy al! 
day long carrying food to their young. The May 
sun shone warm and bright above them, and on one 
branch of the apple tree a few exquisite blossoms 
sent a faint perfume into the air. _ Then, not long 
thereafter, four wobbly offspring teetered on the edge 
of the nest, awkwardly spread callow wings, and final 
ly fluttered a few feet to an adjoining limb and look- 
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ed out into the wide, wide world. Such a little time 
ago it seemed, but now the chill winds drove by 
from the northwest, the plumes of wintry snow 
filled the nest, and the sun was hidden behind a 
bank of leaden clouds. 

And as for the former occupants of the nest, 
they had flown south, and were at this time far from 
the deserted dwelling that erst had sheltered them. 

The orchard which once stood where now the lone 
tree had its abiding place, sloped upwards to a log 
house, whose windows, broken and ruined, whose 
gateway, gateless and unused, proclaimed it, too, 
as a deserted nest. Tenantless and abandoned the 
low-ceilinged rooms, bare and lonely the sole bed- 
chamber. Spiders had hung their filmy tapestry in 
the corners of the domicile, and on the wide hearth 
of the old-fashioned fireplace the grey ghosts of other 
days brooded. A single print, once gaudy in scar- 
iet tracing, was fading slowly on one wall. Of color 
else there was none. Of sound, nothing, save the 
echoes of the winds. Not the chirp of a homely 
cricket, nor the squeak of a mouse in the rafters to 
hint of life. 

Yet there once was children’s laughter; hopes and 
aspirations, dreams, however humble, and the daily 
and nightly benediction of love. Here had the crow 
of the cock heralded the coming of dawn, and the ves- 
per song of the robins come down from that spread- 
Here had baby faces blossomed at tie 
threshold, and, at night, the echoes of the violin 
ounded among the rafters. Here once was light and 
ife and the panorama of the flying seasons. 

Here had spring risen, Aphrodite-like from a sea 
of snow, to the trumpets of singing winds, with all 
ier snowy maidens of attendant clouds. Here had 
followed summer, her robes of emerald grass ail 
tarred and spangled with waving butterflies, her 
lumbers soothed with poppy-heavy murmurings of 
the bees. Here had autumn come, with far slopes 
tinged with tawn, the glint of bird-wings threading 
the forest aisles; and further on, a sense of rugged 
maples, rare color-dreams of Nature’s various dyes, 
drenched with the living sunshine through and 
through. And last had gathered the forces of winter, 
the stormy chariots of Boreas thundering down the 
northern heights, the sheeted figures of pallid drifts 
against the hills, and, wailing through the pathless 
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woods, harsh-chorded on drear aeolian harps, the 
solemn parting requiem of the year. 

But now, like the birds from the lonely nest in 
the fork of the rifted apple tree, all that was life in 
the log house had vanished. The well curb, broken 
and dismantled, was filled with soft-spun flakes. The 
fences, struggling with gradual decay, had dropped 
picket after picket from the once close array, and 
through these ragged gaps the foraging rabbits crept. 
The rose bushes, once clustering with red and yellow 
bloom, had run into thorny neglect, crisping and with- 
ering in the sun, blackening and breaking under 
the weight of driving sleet and rain. The lilac bush- 
es, tall and still bravely bristling up, but untrimmed 
and sapless, held now no purple message for the 
future. 

All lost and gone. The hopes that budded, the 
fancies that filled the old log house. The music of 
children’s voices, the treble bravura of the rustic vio- 
lin. The steadfast endurance, the willing toil that 
braved the menace of poverty, that made happy the 
waste spaces of existence. All lost and gone—-gone 
with the fledgelings of the apple tree, spread wings 
and away to other climes and scenes, leaving the mem- 
ory of other days to mourn above the sombre roof 
and snow-obliterated nest. 

Never again the whirl of pink-white 
from serried rows of sturdy trees, each orchard vista 
a dream of rarest perfume and color. No more the 
clove springing in the aisles between, nor the buzz of 
bees at the overturned hives by the dead stumps that 
strew the orchard ways. No glint of sly jay-bird’s 
wing, like a patch of summer sky, among the dangling 
cherries. No alarum of iron bell from the smoke- 
house to call the husbandsman in from the fields. 
No purple-breasted martins to chatter from the 
shattered martin-box, topsy-turvy on its dingy pole 
by the garden. 

Nothing now but oblivion and the snows. The 
furry-footed and deeply-enveloping flocking flakes 
that have whitened roofs and gables, lodged somewhat 
in the chimneytops, and settled thickly in garden and 
on slope and hill. Nothing now but the winds, keyed 
to a twilight pitch, the shadows gathering to a dusky 
monotone, the west dyed with the ruddy hues of a 
winter sunset. 

Here was.the sense of parting; both in the abode 


of the robins, and the dismantled and decaying abode 
of mankind. And as the fading dusk deepened into 


blossoms 
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night, and the winds rose and fell in rhythmic wail- 
ing, they seemed to bring from out the memories of 
days past and gone, the final heart-avowal of Tanne- 
guy du Bois: . 


“Give ye good hap, then, all. For me, I le 

Broken in Christ’s sweet hand, with whom shall rest 
To keep me living, now that I must die ;— 

There is no bird in any last year’s nest!” 
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The following well-known 
brands can be relied upon— 
“White Swan” 

‘“‘High-Grade”’ 
“Leviathan” 
“Electric” 
“Buckeye” 
‘‘Phoenix”’ 


We Guarantee 


These brands to be free from 
manufacturers’ im- 
perfections or defects 


We can save you money on Hose, 
Nozzles, or Lawn Mowers 


Day Rubber Co. 


415 N. Fourth Street 
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TAN SUEDE 
All colors in canvas add calf kid to 
match costumes—we are strictly 
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Swell Summer Shoes 
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Musical Arts Building, Boyle and Olive 
Phone Forest 1601 for Terms. 
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The Two-by-Four Club 


BY SYLVESTER. 


It was from the heart of the Artists 
Guild 

That the 2x4 was born, 

Of men who had sinned and 
and _ starved, 

And the slings of misery worn, 

Yet not from the mother who gave them 
life 

Was their allegiance sworn. 


suffered 


They sinned in that they sold too cheap, 

To give their children bread— 

The best their souls could model and 
paint 

While their hearts within them bled. 

They suffered and braved indifference 

As a mask from the face of the dead. 


They carved their ‘statues and dreamed 
their dreams, 

And starved for a score of years—- 

Starved eating the crusts of a scanty 
praise, 

And smiled amid their tears, 

And trusted somehow that the shields 
of Art 

Would scatter the showers of spears. 


They painted and sang, and parried the 
jest 

Of greed and graft and gain. 

They quaffed their steins to as smooth a 
joke 

As would startle, and yet not stain 

The white cloth sense of the gentler sex, 

But they winced within with pain. 


All this was ere the mother was strong, 

When the cubs were wont to roam, 

When the best they could forage was 
half a meal, 

And their den but half a home, 

When the stuff they drank was the stuff 
on tap, 

And they drained it, dregs and foam. 

And there was Wolff, half Norseman 
he, 

Broad-shouldered and big of arm, 

Who could sling a barrel of paint 
around 

With a Thor’s stroke, great and calm, 

And land it as gently as new-born 
snow 

Rose-tinted and full of charm. 


And there was Watson, Saxon sired, 

Hairy and long of limb, 

Who painted right-handed, and carved 
with his left, 

With a joy that was bred in him; 

The fine, glad light of his heart’s deey 
song 

That nothing on earth could dim. 

And there was Wuerpel, plunged in 
gloom 

As a cedar tree at dark, 

Yet warm within as the cedar’s boughs 

That welcome the homing lark, 

And from his mystic moorlands weird 

Comes a song to those who hark. 

And there was Zolnay, swift as the 
wind, 

Yet mild as a zephyr’s breath, 

Whose chisel could plow to the granite’s 
heart, 

To shape what the spirit saith 

Lies waiting the touch that shall raise 
it to life 

Beyond the reach of death. 


And Bringhurst, born of the prairies’ 
space 

And the warm, red clay of the hills, 

Sculptor. and potter, and master, with 
skill 

To model the thing he wills 

And give it the strength of the moun- 
tain’s brow 

And the grace of the daffodils. 


And.there was Waldeck, the giant Goth, 
Deep-chested and big of girth, 





Our own self respect is largely a result of being 


respected by others. 


Stylish garments do mach 


to influence the world’s opinion of us. 


SUIT don’t have to be 
A cut extreme nor of an 
extreme pattern to be stylish; 
on the contrary, some of the 
most stylish clothes made are 
those conservative in cut and 
design. It’s the 
lines, the high-class tailoring, 
the individuality in designing, 
and the exclusive fabrics that 
make clothes made the D. U. 
C. way what they are today 
—the best ready-for-service 


clothes in the world. 


graceful 


$15.00 to $40.00 


Diel 


Olive Street, cor. Ninth 
Odd Fellows’ Building 








Who played with paint and slept with 
paint 

And suckled a tube at birth; 

Who could paint your heart with a 
stroke of his brush 

For more than your money’s worth. 


And thin Sylvester, the river wraith, 

Astral and apt at rhyme, 

Who caught the Father 
smile 

One secret twilight time, 

Then painted a song on the old god’s 
breast 

To lighten his burden of grime. 


of Waters’ 


And Annan of the Celtic tongue, 

Rich was the brogue he spoke; 

Ah, rich as the depth of the tones that 
dripped 

From his brush at every stroke. 

He could lasso a landscape and rope 
if in 

With a ring of his curling smoke. 


And Berninghaus, the red-man’s friend, 

The chief of the bloody trail; 

He could scalp a man and loot a man 

Till the tint of your blood turned pale, 

But do it on canvas with brush and 
paint, 

As he quaffed his schooner of ale. 

Then Woolrych,: master of mighty 
Wolff— 

Himself as shy as a maid— 

By the way he handled his aquarelles, 

With a touch that was unafraid, 

You’d have thoueht his work was of 
jewels wrought, 

With color and light and shade. 


And Tom Barnett, the architect, 


Who played with art as a toy, 

But once in a while stole away on the 
sly 

From the firm and the hoi polloi 

And did a sketch that was full of go 

And touched the heart with joy. 


And then McArdle of Gaelic blood, 

A second Ictinus he; 

Whatever his brain and his hand ex- 
pressed 

Had style and quality, 

And even a little thing of his 

Was big and bully and free. 


The last was Carpenter, the cub, 

With an antique cast in his eye, 

When he measured his height by the 
side of Wolff 

His reach wasn’t half as high, 

But he had a stroke that was brave and 
swift 

And a will to never say die. 


Now the mother is strong and the home 
is safe, 

And there’s plenty to eat and do, 

And the long cold night is over at last; 

The winter’s sleep is through, 

And the fresh, young laurel now crowns 
the hills, 

And all of the world is new. 


Then give us your heart and give us 
your hand, 

And give us your mightiest cheer, 

And we'll pledge you the best from our 
strength combined 

To your biggest stein of beer; 

And you hustle for us and we'll tussle 
for you 

And the Guild that we both hold dear. 





At The Play 


MANSFIELD, 

Superbly artistic, yes, but still devoid 
of soul: is Mansfield’s version of “The 
Scarlet Letter,” at the Olympic, 

Out of it has fled all the sombre mys- 
tery, now and then red-lit with passion, 
all the exotic flavor, all the agonistic 
delicacy of spirit, all the psychologic 
depth wherewith Hawthorne dowered 
the tale. Brought to stage-play we 
find reduced to mere tawdriness the 
beautiful spectacle of two souls “fight- 
ing dim battles in a doubtful land.” 
Gone all that atmosphere of the book 
which holds you tense as if you moved 
with the protagonists in a realm domi- 
nated by unseen presences. Realized 
on the boards the supreme spell of trag- 
ic beauty, obscure, occult, vanishes, and 
we miss the sombre shade of the prim- 
eval town, the puritan character, shot 
with one pang of youthful joy in the 
person of little Pearl. 

And into it is imported, ad captan- 
dum vulgus, such a mass of extraneous- 
ly vulgar comic relief—God save the 
mark. Chillingworth dodders and los- 
es all the intense, intellectual implaca- 
bility of the great role in the novel. 
Hester is an automaton. All the sweet, 
soft strength; all the dignity defying 
per all the repressed romance—to 
SeeK. 

What there is in the play that is Haw- 
thornesaue is—Mr. Mansfield’s person- 
ality. Bitter, yet sad, ironic, but ten- 
der, cynic, yet glowing, sublimatedly in- 
telligent, staccato, but always conscious, 
Mansfield, but not Dimmesdalc! The 
story is not for treatment in the obvious 
method, with the clarified revealings of 
nlav-acting. It moves in shadows and 
half-lights, and is of its full effect only 
by cumulative culmination of a multi 
tude of subtly insinuated suggestions, 
held in solution in the Hawthorne style, 
growing out of the Hawthorne temper- 
ament. The Mansfield temperament is 
much the Hawthorne temperament, but 
the actor method of revelation is an 
infinity away from the novelist’s. And 
so Mansfield is great in the last great 
act, but not in the Hawthorne way, and 
we are disappointed. As a play, the 
story is cheapened. If Mr. Mansfield 
were to put it on as a monologue, and 
let the soul-searching soliloquies of 
Dimmesdale only suggest the other 
characters, the thing were then properly 
staged. 

It won’t do—this “Scarlet Letter.” 
But Mr. Mansfield himself will always 
do: he is the eternal misanthrope at war 
with himself, rather than with his kind, 
for what he sees in himself of dissidence 
between dream and deed, between high- 
est and lowest. That’s why he is so 
harsh and tender almost in one breath, 
so discordant and so melodic, so glow- 
ing golden and so dark in tone. Yes; 
Mansfield 1s Hawthornesque, but Mans- 
field’s play ar wi, is just too bad. 


Leslie Carter. 

“Adrea” is a marbly, grandiose sort of 
thing, which resoundingly fills the. Gar- 
rick. 

Mrs. Lester Carter is statuesque and 
explosive at times. She is more classic 
than she used to be—not so permeated 
with red-headedness, as it were. 

Cunningly artificed is the play by Da- 
vid Belasco and John Luther Long. It 
is more an excellent piece of stage car- 
pentry than a piece of life. Belasco 
puts all his high-colored trickery into 
it. Mr. Long’s part is possibly the sup- 
plying of the historic and archeological 
values—such as thev are. 

Really. the thing should have _ been 
put on by the Pains, with fireworks, like 
“The Last Days of Pompeii,” with Mrs. 
Carter’s head for the flamant crest of 
Vesuvius. ‘ 

It’s a ~°bluggy, thunderful, Webster- 
ian thing, with all kinds of rant, and 
with a thicky, sticky pathos here and 
there that goes with the style known as 
“the bastard grand.” The theme is 


rococo, bizarre, colorful, trumpet-toned. 
Its noisiness rather numbs one into a 
lethargy before the evening is half done. 
The shade of Edwin Forrest would de- 
light in it. 

Mrs. Carter’s queenliness, stateliness, 
savagery of vengeance and, at the end, 
womanly weakness are well bodied 
forth. She is still, and even more so, 
a great actress, in spite of a certain raw- 
ness of method that will crop out. At 
times she’s so near to bathos that you 
shudder for her danger. That mane 
of hers, however, prepares you for any- 
thing of the lioness. 

Odd, how cold is the whole thing, 
though, when you realize to the fu'l the 
desperate attempt to strike fire. It pre- 
empts the eye and ear, but it doesn’t get 
into one’s inner consciousness at all. 
It’s a play. You can’t forget it for a 
minute. No illusion of the emotions 
—that’s the trouble. 

It’s odd how different the same sort 
of thing is when a Bernhardt does ix 
with the aid of a Sardou. As the Globe- 
Democratic critic says, it should have 
been an opera by Verdi—there’s that 
much unreality about its power. ’Tis 
hardly human. But it is interesting, 
and it shows Mrs. Leslie Carter and 
Belasco—that androgyne genius—at its 
topmost best. 

The cast about Mrs. Carter is good 
in the lines, and the somewhat strutty 
action. 

It isn’t life as it was ever lived any: 
where, but ‘it is life as it is found in 
some of the historical romances of Wil. 
liam Ware and others, And there really 
ought to be fireworks with it. 

Mrs. Carter is more the truth-reveal- 
ing artist in “Zaza,’ which she plays 
next week. It will be an intellectual, 
critical treat for her admirers to con- 
trast her in the tapes 


Field’s Minstrelsy. 

Minstrelsy has apparently lost none of 
its olden charm for the amusement-lov- 
ing people of this city, if we are to judge 
by the manner in which a large audience 
at the Century greeted Mr. Al. G. Field 
and his company at their opening on 
Sunday evening. Of course, this min- 
strel show is not like the old-time per- 
formance of the black-face aggregations. 
There is as much white work as black 
work in the bill, and while there is a 
sufficiency of music, there is not that 
plenitude of melody which marked the 
minstrel show in the good old days of 
Haverly, Happy Cal. Wagner, Dan Bry- 
ant and others of the historic “coon” 
singers. 

Mr. Field’s specialties constitute. na- 
turally, the main feature of the show. 
His monologue work is particularly 
amusing and somehow seems to be void 
of the chestnut flavor which has hereto- 
fore seemed inseparable from minstrel 
work. The songs by Bern Granville, 
Dave Nowlin, John Healey and Billy 
Clark are effective. The latter has cer- 
tainly achieved something in melody 
which is characteristically African. The 
“Dance of the Nations” and the Bur- 
lesque Gridiron Club are interesting pre- 
sentations with an exciting conglomerate 
scenic effect. The whole concludes witn 
a plantation scene with a cakewalk and 
ends on an inevitable plaintive note of 
plantation melody. 


At the Grand, Bickel, Watson and 
Wrothe present what they call a new 
musical comedy with the title “Tom, 
Dick and Harry.” Just what the thing 
is all about it is very doubtful if the 
chief actors themselves have any idea. 
They are exceedingly busy extricating 
themselves from among _ each  cther, 
keeping up all the time a most nonsensi- 
cal but none the less funny patter and 
flash of jocose conversation. Now and 
then somebody comes forth and sings 
something without any relation to any- 
thing else. There is an occasional mix- 
up of characters and finally while the 
audience is laughing and before it 
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Whether in table or or- 


namental glassware gen- 


erally, or in genuine cut 


glass, the Dorflinger pro- 
duct stands unrivaled. 
Look for 


the lable---the 


hall-mark of excellence. 


At all first-class dealers. 
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You Have 
the Floor 


But you are out of order unless you 
have the correct dress. A floor is made 
to walk on but much of it walks off 
when not properly dressed, which is 
embarassing. To correct the evil use 
To-Wauk-On Varnish Stain which will 
stay-in and not surrender the floor for 
any slight offense. It’s made to stand 
adversity and couldn’t be kicked off the 
floor except by extraordinary effort. I+ 
occupies a lowly attitude under your 
feet, but has a high character because 
of its clinging disposition. It’s a true 
servant though it lies flatly. It is ca- 
pable of higher things than its name 
To-Wauk-On implies. Use it wherever 
a varnish stain is suggested and note 
its great excellence, beauty, durability 
and finish. 


Mound City Paint & Color Co. 
Gregg Varnish Co., 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 813 & 813 N. Sixth St. 
Makers of Reliable Products. 
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catches on to itself, the curtain gees 
down and everybody leaves, asserting 
that the thing is a good show. ‘The sort 
of thine which Bickel. Watson and 


Wrothe are doing is not the highest art, 
but the people like it, and there you are. 
ote 

There plenty of sentiment in the 
play at the Imperial this week, lots o1 
local color and some rather broad fun. 
The plav is called “A Millionaire 
Tramp.” Its plot and motive are crude 
but the emotions appealed to are of a 
genuine and fundamental sort. The 
play’s scene ranges from an Indiana 
country village to a large city and all 
the usual matter which goes to make typ 
a melodrama is brought to the front in 
alternate scenes. The pathos, tragedy, 
fun and villainy are all laid on with a 
trowel, but there the substance of 
good artistry in the work, particularly, 
of Harry Todd and Jennie McAlpine 
The play. of course, has a moral: which 
knocks you down like a club. 

ot 

The avenne Girl Burlesque Company 
are at the Standsrd for a week with a 
comedy called “A Trip to Bohemia.” 
Plenty of singing and dancing and Mdlle. 
Sarema and a big troup of trained ani- 


is 


is 


mals. The audiences have given cvery 
indication of being tickled to death. 
of 
At the Gavety are the “Parisian 
Widows.” Like all widows they are 
fascinating and illustrate the widow’s 


might. The three Keltons, the Sisters 
Valmore, Owley & Randal, Honan & 
Kearny. 2nd Ben Welch, contribute fea- 


tues. There is a racy comedy and inuch 
music. 
of 
Coming Attractions, 

The attraction at the Century next 
week, for which the sale begins to- 
day (Thursday), will be the appear- 
ance here for the first time of the fa- 
mous song-play success, “Coming Thro’ 
the Rye,’ presented by the Will J. 
Block Amusement Company. The 
words are bv George V. Hobart, the 
popular and_— successful funny man, 
and the music by A. Baldwin Sloane 
and J. Sebastian Hiller. The show 


has eighty people in its company, com- 
posed of comedians, singers, dancers 
and a beauty chorus. Among the most 
important. personal forces in the cast 
may be included Stella Mayhew, Frank 
Lalor, Alma Youlin, Nena Blake, Flor- 
ence Townsend, Lillian Lee. Elizabeth 
Mercier, Frank Doane, William Riley 
Hatch, John Park and Billee Taylor. 
Another feature of the show will be 
“The Girl with the White Horse,” ana 
the whole affair is billed in advance as 
“a prodigious superlatively beautiful 
production.” 
of 

Seat sales begin to-day for the sea- 
son of one week at the Olympic in 
which will appear Miss Henrietta Cros- 
man in a new and delightful comedy, 
which has never been seen here, It is 
entitled “Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” 
und it is said to be exceedinly modern 
in every detail. Miss Crosman needs 
no celebration, as her work in a por- 
trayal of “Nell Gwyn,” some years ago, 
placed her among the first rank of com- 
edy actresses of the higher and better 
school. She will be supported by a 
most excellent company, and surround- 
ed with scenic attractions, all of which, 


in combination, will make the show 
one of the events of the season. 
ot 
Beginning with the matinee next 


Sunday, the attraction at the Grand 
Opera House will be Mantelli’s English 
Opera Company, The troupe is well 
equipped for the rendition of the best 
music, and is possibly less remarkable 
for the distinction of individual mem- 
bers though they are tip-top than for 
what has claimed particular attention 
elsewhere, namely, the general musi- 
cal excellence of the aggregation. 
Oo 

The Imperial show for next week, 
beginning with Sunday matinee, will 
be the remarkable, sensational and ar- 
tistic presentation of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
by Oscar Dane. The performance is 
one of the most striking of the recent 
revivals of the stage and Mr. Dane’s 
conception of the double role is said to 
be invested with a tremendously weird, 
uncanny power of contrast. 


of 


The Standard will present again next 
week the great show of Reilly and 
Woods. 


This troup is a stand-by ana 








Prices always moderate. 











The Varsity Styles 


XCLUSIVENESS is always agreeable when it comes to a 

E matter of dress, we make this our study throughout the 

different branches of our business; particularly is this 

so of our men’s clothes, where refinement and elegance combine 
to uplift the quality and character of our selections. 


Young men who appreciate the grace and beauty 
of the Varsity Style have this store to come to. 


For correctness and authoritative conceptions we stand pre- 
eminently foremost in the best and most practical ideas, meeting 


all the demands of the most pretentious dressers. 


| 15.00 to 40.00 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 











a criterion bv which most other vaude- 
ville aggregations are estimated. The 
Standard patrons know them well, and 
hail them on each return with an in- 
creasing enthusiasm of welcome. 


“ 


At the Gayety next week the choicest 
taste of the lovers of vaudeville will 
be appealed to by the unique attrac- 
tions bunched together in the organi- 
zation of “Rose Svdell and her London 
Belles.” Beauty, wit, music and fun 
constitute the ingredients of their en- 
tertainment. 


2. 
“1° 


Mrs. Carter’s tremendous success dur- 
ing the present week in her presenta- 
tion of “‘Adrea” will be followed up by 
another week at the Garrick, in which 
she will revive the glories and exotic 
charms of “Zaza.” There is nothing 
to say about “Zaza” more than that it 
is the play in which Mrs. Carter estab- 
lished her tit]» to greatness in her art. 


She is, as alwa™ capably supported. 
It should be a big week at the Gar- 
rick. 


Have you seen Miss Willow’s Impor- 
tation of Millinery? Parlors, 504-505 
Carleton Bldg., N. E. Cor. Sixth and 
Olive streets. Se 

A Scotsman the other day went to a 
London dentist with a toothache. The 
dentist told him he would only get re- 
lief by having it out. 

Scot :—“Mon, then I must hae gas.” 

While the dentist was getting it ready 
the Scot began to count his money. 
The dentist said, somewhat _ testily, 
“You need not pay until it’s out.” 

The Scot replied, “I ken that; but as 
ye’re aboot to mak’ me unconscious, I 
jist want to see hoo I stan’.”—Sporting 
Times. 

of of oe 

A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer, 
Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex- 
clusively at the Brewery in St. Louis. 














Letters From the People 


DRESS AND THE D. A. R. 

To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Just about this time every year the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, by reason of their National Con- 
gress, held in Washington City, come 
into much prominence, pleasant and 
unpleasant, wise and otherwise. Among 
the otherwise might be classed the late 
exploitation of gowns. 

We are told that when Mrs. Daniel 
Manning held sway, she broke all pre- 
vious dréss records at one Congress by 
wearing a fresh new gown at each ses- 
sion, and as there were three sessions 
per day for six days, it doesn’t take an 
expert to figure up eighteen gowns on 
that occasion. Mrs. Fairbanks had six 
new velvet costumes for the same. 

These items, together with minor 
mention in the same line, are spreading 
abroad the idea that the D. A. R. con- 
gresses are a sort of dressmakers’ con- 
vention in which, if the exterior body 
and head are properly, expensively and 
variably covered, the inner and spiritual 
grace and the supply of gray brain mat- 
ter do not cut much of a figure. It is 
a natural conclusion, because we are all 
forced to concede that a woman who 
has three toilettes per diem on her mind 
hasn’t the room and energy for any- 
thing else much thereupon. 

But it is just as fair to pose the Mrs. 
Daniel Mannings and the Mrs. Fair- 
banks as representative of the organi- 
zation as to claim that one freak apple 
tree that blooms in November sets the 
budding time for an orchard. 

It is true—too true alas-—that all ex- 
clusive woman organizations, allow 
dress and social features to encroach 
upon the work they are formed to ac- 
complish, and there are always a few 
leading spirits who hail their executive 
prominence as a background upon which 
to relieve the gowns and hats they wear 
These women, naturally, get into the 
“society columns” and get their “pic- 
turs took,” and being much heard about 
as prominent D. A. R. women, stand in 
the minds of the outside and uninformed 
public, for the D. A. R. itself. On the 
other hand, the rank and file of thou- 
sands who work quietly and persistent- 
ly in their various Chapters for the his- 
toric and patriotic aims to which they 
are pledged, who give of their life and 
their means and their time, are never 
heard from, a condition which, after all, 
is only natural and proper. No lesser 
officer desires or expects to compete 
with the gold-laced General Miles of the 
army, but, at the same time, we do not. 
as a nation, care to have the world feel 
that we gauge and exalt our generals 
at a ratio of so many yards of gold lace 
per square inch of uniform. 

And such also, I imagine, is the gen- 
eral feeling of the women of the D. A. 
R., in fact, of all American women. 
They do not relish the impression that 
they are banded together, under the 
name of patriotism, only to make dress- 
makers’ lay-figures of themselves. and 
to advertise to the world how absolutely 
brainless they can be. 

Unfortunately, ever since Adam and 
Eve, the many must bear the stigma 
created by the few, and the mistakes 
of the few live in everlasting memory 
long after the good deeds of the many 
are forgotten. And thus, while the 
world reads carelessly how this, that 
and the other historic spot has been 
saved from the hands of the vandal, 
Commercialism, how this historic deed 
has been dug out of obscurity or cleared 
of glamour until it is a precious bit of 
living Truth, to give to the coming gen- 
erations, and how that relic of a glorious 
past has been ureairthed and placed in 
the nation’s archives, they find firmly 
rooted in their minds, after one perusal 
the gorgeous. glittering and humiliat- 
ing fact that it took eighteen new gowns 
for one woman to transact the patriotic 
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And then the minds of this same pub- 
lic, who forget good deeds so readily 
and remember follies so easily, go back 
to the days when the Mothers of the 
Revolution, spun and wove, and altered 
their plain gowns, and tore up their 
precious linen for lint and bandages, and 
they smile a little smile of contempt 
and think how diluted is the good blood 
since 1776, and wonder how it is that 
the Daughters can plav at great things 
that the Mothers won by prayer and 
sacrifice and courage and their heart’s 
blood. 

That is what such notoriety does for 
the D. A. R. in particular. and all 
women’s clubs in general. It robs us 
of the meed of praise we earn, and puts 
the leather medal of the fool upon us 
as the badge of our reward. And the 
women only can make it different. The 
organization is full of women of brains. 
heart and courage. worthy daughters of 
the mothers and fathers they represent, 
and whose glorious past they seek to 
immortalize. while they rear sons and 
daughters into patriotic citizenship. It 
is for these women in every chapter to 
insist that the annual Congress of the 
D. A. R. shall not go upon record as a 
dress parade again, that delegates be re- 
quested to avoid over-dressing. 

Every woman’s duty is to dress care- 
fully and in harmony with an occasion, 
and every woman who attends the Con- 
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gress will dress to do it honor, but dishonor of Mrs. Manning's eighteen 
when an excess of dress does an august gowns, it is time to make a dress limit 
gathering of thousands of women the lest we forget we are daughters of glo- 
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rious mothers, and become lay models 
for the benefit of French, English and 


American dressmakers. 
FRANCES PORCHER, 


?, 
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ST, GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 
St. Louis, April 19, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Will you please tell me in your next 
issue where I can find the story or ori- 
gin of St. George and the Dragon, and 
oblige, Don W. KNEFLER. 

(The story of St. George and _ the 
Dragon originated with the Crusaders, 
and from them the fame of this patron- 
saint of England spread over the West. 
He was said to have been a valiant 
Knight of Cappadocia, and an excellent 
good Christian; he lived, according to 
this fable, in the second half of the third 
century, under the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Diocletian. After divers 
great journeys, he happened to conie to 
the city of Silene, in Lybia; near this 
city was a deep lake, the abode of a fe- 
rocious monster dragon, that devastated 
St. George, devoured countless knigiits 
that had attempted to kill him. St. 
George, forewarned by a dream, decided 
to free the country from the monster. 
He first tamed it by showing it soiae 
holy relics, but when the beast got wild 
again, after the force of the amulets had 
evanorated, he killed it, riding against 
it with his lance, as the pictures show 
him.—Eb. Mrrror.) 


St. Louis, April 22, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

What is the difference between the 
Republican and Democratic parties? It 
is not quite clear to most people. 

SUBSCRIBER, 

The Republican party, organized in 
1854-56, was formed by a fusion of 
divers elements: (1.) Anti-slavery 
Whigs, like Greely and Lincoln; (2.) 
Free-soilers, like Hale and Sumner; 
(3.) Know-Nothings, _ like Wilson, 
Banks and Colfax; (4.) Abolitionists, 
and (5), Anti-slavery Democrats. It 
took its rise from one overpowering im- 
pulse—opposition to the extension of 
slavery. Its original task was accom- 
plished with the close of the reconstruc- 
tion period. In the industrial «gita- 
tions of the closing years af the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of this cen- 
tury, it stood, and stands, upon the de- 
fensive as the party of conservatism. 
It represents the centralizing and nation- 
alizing forces at home, a vigorous for- 
eign policy and a policy of expansion. 
A high protective tariff and the protec- 
tion of “vested interests” are some of 
the main features of its policy. 

The Democratic party was organized 
by Jackson in 1828, from the former 
“Democratic-Republican” party. It ad- 
hered to the orthodox tenets of the old 
Anti-Federalists, whose leader was 
Thomas Jefferson,*and therefore was in 
favor of “a strict construction of the 
Constitution” and the limitation of the 
powers of the Federal Government. As 
slavery became the vital issue, the party, 
largely controlled by its Southern wing, 
became the party of conservatism in 
opposition to the new Republican par- 
ty’s platform of free man and free soil. 
In its later course the party became par- 
ticularly conspicuous as the advocate of 
tariff reform.—Epb. Mrrror.) 

IMMIGRANTS AND FREE TRADE. 
St. Louis, April 28, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I am a foreigner by birth,—an Ameri- 
can by choice. I came to the land of 
the free and home of the brave, because 
the spark of freedom was fanned into 
a blaze with the approach of the day 
when I would be compelled to bear arms 
against my will. Rebellion grew within 
me, not for lack of patriotism to my 
country or its monarch (both of which 
I still love), but the monarchial form 
of government which would say, “You 
must!” was repugnant to me, as it must 
be to all freedom-loving people. Along 
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chant who had “served” his time, and 
who told me that the reason for his 
coming to America was because of ad- 
ditional taxation by the government for 
its army and navy. Three of my fel- 
low emigrants were from Russia; a Jew, 
a Pole and a Finn. They were anx- 
iously gasping for the air of the prom- 
ised land, and who does not know their 
reason for coming to America? UH 1 
were to make confession for all, espec- 
ially for the thousands of steerage im- 
migrants, I would say that none of us 
knew whether the Republican party was 
in power, or the Democratic, or any 
other party. We did not know the dif: 
ference. No discussion was had or 
mention made of the Dingley or any 
other tariff bill. If mention had been 
made of political parties, those of us 
from non-English speaking countries 
would have naturally supposed that the 
Republican party stood for a republican 
form of government and against oppres- 
sive taxes and tariffs. 


I have since become an American 
citizen, and presume upon my humble 
right to take issue with Hon. Leslie M. 
Shaw as to some of the statements he 
is reported to have made last Thursday 
night at Music Hall. After seeking 
to establish his claim that the party of 
high tariffs has raised wages for the 
laboring man (he ignored the fact that 
it has raised the cost of living in excess 
of the increase in wages), he proudly 
pointed to the fact that millions of for- 
eigners are coming to our shores to seek 
salvation and blessing at the hands of 
the high tariff party. (Does this tend 
to increase the wages of American la- 
bor?) “More than 50,000 people,” says 
Mr. Shaw, “have arrived at our shores 
during the last three days of last week.” 
To stop this large influx Mr. Shaw sug- 
gests that we put the Democratic party 
in power. Immigrants, he contends, 
never seek our shores when free-trade 
policies control. It is not my purpose 
to discuss the tariff question pro and 
con, but I do make the assertion that 
Mr. Shaw either misrepresented the 
average immigrant, or he presumed up- 


with me on the way over was a mer- on the gullibility of the vast majority 





of Americans, both native and foreign- 
born. If he had interviewed the 50,000 
immigrants, he would have discovered 
that the vast majoritv of them were 
here seeking an ideal, an opportunity, 
the precise nature of which they them- 
selves understood but little and partic- 
ularly would he have learned that they 
were fleeing from the very burden of 
high tariff and taxes for which Mr. 
Shaw so eloquently pleads. Of course 
Mr. Shaw’s asertion that the foreign 
manufacturer pays the tariff tax deceives 
no one, not even himself. ae. 


oe 
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SKIDDOO PASTRY. 
New York, April 22, 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I met a man on the street to-day and 
he asked me if I knew how to make a 
skiddoo pie. He said “you take twen- 
ty-three eggs and beat it.” O53 


ote 
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1906. 


TOM WATSON. 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 23, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Is it true that Tom Watson, now run- 
ning a Populist magazine in New York, 
was only a stalking horse for the Re- 
publicans in the campaigns in which he 
ran for President? It has been charged 
that his campaign was financed by the 
Republicans. PopuLIstT. 

(Better ask Mr. Watson, even though 
his denial be a foregone _ conclusion. 
Somebody had to finance his compaign. 
—Ep, Mirror.) 
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NOTICE—G. Giuseffi L. T. Co., now 
at 3529 Olive street, will remove May 
Ist, to their own building, 3900 West- 
minster Place. 
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A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer. 
Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex 
clusively at the Brewery in St. Louis. 
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The Artist:—“Find out if the Editor’s in.” 
The Kid:—“It wouldn’t do no good, mister; he seen you comin’.” 
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worth of tailoring and_ several | 
dollars’ worth of impressiveness 
} and distinction that accompanies 
every MacCarthy-Evans-Von 
Arx garment. 
Come in on your way home to- 
night or drop in on your way 
° down town to-morrow morning > 
and let us show you our newly ar- 
rived No. 7283 Erroll Broken 
Stripe Worsted that we are mak- 
ing to measure for $40. Only 
four suit-lengths of it in stock. 


U MacCarthy-Evans- - 
Von Arx 


TAILORING CO., 820 Olive St. 


The P. O. is still “just opposite.” 
Phones: Bell, Main 5175, and 
Kinloch, B. 300. 





All hair on face, moles, warts, re- 
moved forever, (electrolysis) ; only cure 
ever indorsed by physicians; positively 
guaranteed; treatment $1; consultation 
free. Miss S. N. Herold, 4271 Olive 
street. Send for free booklet. 


Forest Park Highlands 


In recognition of a growing taste 
among St. Louisans for the better sort 
of music during the good old summer 
time, the management of Forest Park 
Highlands has concluded to _ present, 
commencing Sunday afternoon, May 6, 
the best bands and orchestras, both con- 
cert and military, of this country, and 
Europe for limited engagements. 

The first of these concerts will be 
Kryl’s famous Bohemian band of fifty 
musicians, to come next Sunday after- 
noon, with classical and popular pro- 
grammes, and no less than six instru. 
mental soloists, of whom Bohumir Kryl, 
the cornet virtuoso, is likely to be re- 
garded as foremost. 


In order to insure to its satrons 
agreeable and comfortable accommoda- 
tions, the management of the High- 
lands has decided upon charging the 
nominal fee of ten cents for admission 
to the park. When it is remembered 
that all of the amusement resorts of the 
East, irrespective of attractions, exact 
an admission fee, it is not to bé won- 
dered at that the management of the 
Highlands has decided to adopt this 
policy. 


If the fee weren’t charged the park 
would fill up with children early, and 
the music loving elders would be barred 
out. Furthermore, since Forest Park 
Highlands has been almost entirely re- 
built during the winter and_= early 
spring. and a score or more of amuse- 
ment features installed, at an expense 
of $40,000, the inauguration of the great 
band concerts appears to justify the 
management in asking its patrons to 
pay the small admission fee. 

The roof-garden roller-skating rink, 
with a floor space greater than any in 
the West, and under the direction of 
the Jai Alai force, and Cavallo’s band 
furnishing the music, has jumped into 
immediate favor. Hale’s tours of the 
world is a genuine novelty of interest, 
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and the stage of the theater, to which 
Manager J. D. Hopkins devotes his per- 
sonal attention, is occupied by vaude- 
ville specialties of the highest class. The 
Highlands appears to be in for a big 
season, and it is evident that the man- 
agement is determined to deserve it. 

The crowd last Sunday was enorm- 
ous, and Rosati’s Band was a great hit. 
Ameta, a Parisian mirror dancer, pre- 
sented a startling novelty, and the vau- 
deville bill was splendid. 
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“Moline” purchasers can’t help ex- 
pressing their satisfaction. That the 
Moline is a good investment is evi- 
denced bv the following letter: 

St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1906. 
Union Automobile Company, 4601 Olive 

Street, City: 

Gentlemen: It affords me pleasure 
to say to you how extremely well 
pleased I am with your “Moline” 20-h.- 
p. touring car, that I purchased from 
you last October. I have put same to 
a severe test during this past winter 
season, having used it continually in 
all kinds of weather, and the machine 
was always in first-class condition, not 
having been put to one penny’s ex- 
pense for repairs. I am extremely 
proud of both the excellent service of 
the machine and the splendid manner 
your garage cares for the same. To 
anyone contemplating the purchase of 
a machine I would unhesitatingly ad- 
vise him to choose the “Moline” auto- 
mobile. 

Assuring you of my very kindest re- 
gards, I beg to remain yours very 


truly, 
R. E. GRAUL, M. D., 
2905 Cherokee street. 
Union Auto Co., 4601-3 Olive, is agent 
for the Moline. 


Jed Spaulding’s Joke 


The late “Jed” Spalding, of Michigan. 
who weighed 530 pounds and stood 6 
feet 5 inches in his socks, was one of 
the best jokers in the State. He had a 
brother-in-law in politics whom he did 
not like very well and once very viger- 
ously opposed his candidacy for Mayor 
of Port Huron, Mich. “One day while 
the campaign was at its height the min- 
isters of the city held a meeting to de- 
cide which candidate to support. Jed 
happened to meet one of the pastors on 
the way to the meeting. This preacher 
was an aged Scotchman and somewhat 
hard of hearing. He told Spalding that 
he would do all he could to prevent the 
brother-in-law’s endorsement and ask- 
ed for a pointer or two for a speech. 
Spalding, ever ready for a joke, saw his 
chance, and, pulling the pastor aside 
shouted in his ear: “My brother-in-law 
is living with another man’s sister.” 
“You don’t tell me,“ the pastor said. 
and he hurried off to the meeting to 
spread the news among the ministers. 
He got the platform immediately and 
said: “The Democratic candidate is a 
most wicked wretch. He is living with 
another man’s sister. I have the word 
of his brother-in-law, Jed Spalding, for 
it.” Immediately the meeting was in an 
uproar. The mention of Jed Spalding 
was enough. The laughter became tu- 
multuous, but the pastor didn’t notice 
the mistake he had made until told that 
Jed Spalding himself was the “other 
man.”—Kansas City Star. 
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The Stock Market 


Wall street values have been mate- 
rially lowered. The outpouring of 
stocks was in such volume as to prohibit 
all clique efforts to rally prices to any 
perceptible extent. The banks called 
in loans right and left. This was made 
evident by the sharp breaks in lhigh- 
priced stocks, such as Great Northern, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Union Pa- 
cific common and Reading. Monetary 
conditions were distinctly and emphati- 
cally in favor of the bear contingent. It 
is pretty safe to assert, however, that 
trapped bulls did more urgent selling 
than their triumphant opponents. It 
was “gilt-edged” liquidation that hit 
the market with such terrific and irre- 
sistible force. Values went a-glimmer- 
ing as one block of stock after the other 
was thrown overboard by sorely Leset 
holders. The fire insurance companies 
were active sellers in both the New 
York and London markets. But for 
their liquidation of assets, the market 
would have shown more rallying power 
than it did. 

As a consequence of the slashing of 
values, Wall street views of the future 
course of stocks are decidedly gloomy. 
This is but natural. It would be strange 
if anybody could be found giving vent 
to high-falutin optimism after being 
made to disgorge a snug amount of 
money. Among people whose opinion 
is considered worth something, the opin- 
ion is prevalent that the downward 
movement has not yet reached its end. 
The actual status of the insurance com- 
panies is an unknown and, therefore, a 
strongly depressing factor. There are 
sinister rumors afloat about impending 
failures. It would seem that American 
insyrance companies have been tapped 
more severely than was at first imagin- 
ed. In some instances, the sharehold- 
ers will have to pocket big losses. It 
may be argued that the San Francisco 
catastrophe cannot have such unfavor- 
able effects as is looked for by some 
New York financiers, because the loss- 
es sustained will be so widely distrib- 
uted. Ina way, that’s true. In anoth- 
er way, however, that sort of an argu- 
ment won’t hold water. We must reck- 
on with the incontrovertible fact that 
the disaster will involve an additional 
Severe strain upon an already over- 
taxed money market. We must also 
consider that the wiping out of stock 
market profits must overthrow a good 
many speculative air-castles. A good 
deal of credit was given on the strength 
of paper profits. Then, also, the banks 
will, for a while, at least, be compelled 
to be more circumspect and discrimi- 
nating in accepting loan collateral. The 
securities thrown on the market by in- 
surance companies and other weakened 
concerns and individuals will have to 
be absorbed by somebody, and, maybe, 
that somebody is, at present, in any. 
thing but the financial condition to 
stand additional burdens. 

There’s no immediate reason to be 
unnecessarily alarmed over late hap- 
penings. Neither is there special cause 
to take things light-heartedly. Some- 
thing has been put out of joint. There’s 
no getting over this fact. Stocks don’t 
pursue a helter-skelter downward 
course for nothing. The people who 
sold latterly knew perfectly well what 
they were doing. The man or com- 
pany who liquidated Pullman or North- 
eastern common at falling prices is, as 
a rule, not the one to take fright at in 
substantial phantoms. He or it sells 
when there is good reason for it. All 
the same, though, we must not forget 
that prosperous business conditions con- 
tinue. The industries and _ railroads 
report splendid earnings. The United 
States Steel Corporation reported net 
earnings for the quarter ending March 
31 of $36,634,490. This is within $1,- 


028,168 of the high-water mark touched 
in the June quarter of 1902. 
surplus, 
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cope with American requirements w:th- 


preferred dividend, was $16,067,000. For : ; 
out being forced to advance their dis- 


the past four quarters, the corporation 


earned 10% per cent on the common count rate. The gold movement bitt- 
stock. This is a showing which. should erward has now reached large dinien- 
be carefully weighed by pessimists who sions. The total approximates $30,000,- 
are apt to go off half-cocked at the 000. This is the first good-sized gold 


movement to New York, for this season, 
since April, 1898, when w- received 
about $28,000,000 from abroad. 

The bank statement last Saturday dis- 
closed a loss in surnlus reserves of close 


present perilous juncture. 

Apprehension exists, in London, that 
the Bank of England may shortly raise 
its discount rate. The only thing that 
could prevent such a move would be a 


relaxing of the Paris money market, to $6,000,000.. The surplus has been 
which has been in a perturbed state for reduced thereby to $10,367,400 = This 
many months. Now that the Russian is the lowest level, for the last wcck 


of April, since 1891, with the exception 
of 1902. The large increase in !oars, 
amounting to $21,781,500, is thought to 
have been caused by the borrowing cp- 


loan has been floated, London financiers 
look for gold shipments from the 
French capital. If they do get French 
hoardings, they will be in position to 




















rations of fire insurance companies, aud 

ilso by loans made to Pacific Coast and 
other banks in the Western financial in- 
stitutions. There has been quite an 
»verow of money from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast, and the Chicago banks, 
in turn, drew upon their New York 
correspondents for replenishment. 

What of the future course of stock 
values? That should depend upon the 
extent to which the money market will 
be affected by the San Francisco  re- 
quirements, and also upon financial de- 
velopments in Europe. Judging by 
conditions at this writing, it would ap- 
pear as though liquidation had not yet 
reached its end. The occasional rallies 
will very likely provoke fresh selling on 
a diminishing scale. 

As above intimated, would-be “short” 
sellers should not be too enthusiastic 
after such a break as has already taken 
place. If they must operate, let them 
confine themselves to quick turns. The 
“short” side has always proved the 
most dangerous and most expensive for 
outsiders, who, ordinarily, are the most 
insistent sellers at or close to the bot- 
tom. It’s not good policy to sell when 
the situation is the gloomiest imagina- 
ble, and when the big fellows have long 
since disposed of their holdings with a 
view to buying back at lower quotations. 
The New York banks won’t permit of a 
ruin-spreading smash-up on the stock 
exchange. They cannot afford a panic 
at this time. They are too extensively 
committed to the “long” side them- 
selves. Therefore, stocks should be 
picked up from now on at every favora- 
ble opportunity by people of means and 
“nerve” in requisite quantity. The best 
stocks should have the preference. 
ote 


Local Securities. 


The Wall street debacle naturally had 
a depressing effect on St. Louis prices 
Declines took place in all active issues, 
especially in United Railways preferred 
and common. St. Louisans had been 
bucking the game in New York as well 
as on Fourth street. As Wall street 
quotations ran off, they were under the 
unpleasant necessity of disposing of 
their local shares in order to be the 
better able to protect their New York 
commitments on the “long” side. 
Would-be purchasers did not seem anx- 
ious to clinch bargains. They evident- 
ly looked, and still look, for further 
concessions. They may have missed 
their chance. The next few days 
should give indication of the trend of 
things. 

United Railways common dropped as 
low as 52 bid, 5334 asked. The loss, 
compared with a week ago, amounted to 
about five points. The preferred came 
out in small, though numerous lots, 





The Yoke of Debt 


Is hard to bear. And it is as easy to run 
into debt as it is hard to get out. Save a 
little each week as a protection. Easy 


to save if you make a start. 
Open an account with us to-day. 
Pays 3 Per Cent Interest. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$8,500,000.00 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST 


COMPANY 2" 
FOURTHSPINE “/ 






































from 84 downto 81. At this writing, it 
is 8134 bid, 82.asked. The stock looks 
cheap. If the common is worth 53, 
the preferred should be a good purchase 
even at 90. The 4 per cent bonds de- 
clined to 867% bid, 87 asked, with very 
few transactions taking place. 

Bank and trust company shares ruled 
dull. But few sales were recorded. 
Prices are moderately lower. St. Louis 
Union Trust is 380 bid, 388 asked. Mis- 
souri-Lincoln has reacted to 133, at 
which a lot of 10 shares changed hands. 
Bank of Commerce is purchasable at 
about 325, with few bids. Third Na- 
tional is offering at about 320. 

Industrial shares were utterly neg- 
lected. Holders, noticing the general 
weakness of the market, refrained from 
offering their shares. Asa result, quo- 
tations are mostly nominal. Under 
prevailing conditions, speculators are 
not over-zealous in their efforts to ob- 
tain stocks of this class. 

Money is in good demand at local 
banks, with the majority of loans made 
at 6 ner cent. Drafts on New York 
have. risen to 25 premium bid, 30 asked. 
Drafts on Chicago are quoted at the 
same figures. Sterling exchange, after 
considerable weakness, has- firmed up 
again to $4.847%%. Berlin is 94.68, and 
Paris 5.187%. a: 


Answers to Inquiries. 

Investor, Lamar, Mo.—yYes, would 
advise hanging on to Southern Pacific. 
Don’t let go at this time. | Company’s 
losses exaggerated. Stock being eag- 
erly picked up by insiders on_ these 
breaks. 

A. L.—St. Paul common a good spec- 
ulative investment. Distribute vour 
purchasing orders. The top on _ this 
stock, in 1902, was 19834. Never touch- 
ed that figure again since. The 7 per 
cent dividend more than twice covered. 


?, 2. 
of bed bod 


“Why Indeed >” 


Edward had just returned from for- 
eign service, ané his brow was troubled. 

“T gave you that parrot as a birthday 
present, did I not, Amelia?” he asked. 

“Yes; but surely, Teddy, you are not 
going to speak of your tokens as if—” 

“It was young and speechless at the 
time.” 

“Yes”—with increasing wonder—“and 
it has never been out of this parlor.” 

“There are no other young ladies in 
this house?” 

“No; there are not.” 

“Then, why—why, when I k'ssed your 
photograph in yonder album, while wait- 
ing for you, did that wretched bird imi- 
tate your voice and say: ‘Don’t do that, 
Herbert; please don’t!’ ”"—Bystander. 

“That is a quibble, a mere quibble,” 
said Walter Camp, Yale’s athletic ad- 
viser, in a discussion of football rules. 

He laughed ironically. 

“That reminds me,” he said, “of the 
children of a friend of mine whom I 
visited in the summer. 

“These children, two boys, got on none 
too well. 

“ ‘Here,’ said their mother to the elder 
of them one day, ‘here is a banana. Di- 
vide it with your little brother and see 
that he gets the lion’s share.’ 

“The younger child, a few minutes 
later, set up a great bawling. 

“‘Mamma,’ he shrieked, ‘John hasn’t 
given me any banana.’ 

“What's this?’ said the mother, hur- 
rying in. 

“‘Tt’s all right,’ explained the elder 
boy. ‘Lions don’t eat bananas,’ ”—Roch- 
ester Herald. 
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One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer. Purity—by a process orig- 
inated and patented by us, every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled, and pas- 
teurized afterwards. Order from Amer. 
ican Brewing Company. 














THE MIRROR 





NINE AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 





NTs 2% 





IDLE MONEY 


Funds awaiting Investment, Accounts of 
Individuals, Firms, Corporations, Fraternal 
Organizations, Charitable Associations and 




















Ecclesiastical Societies are invited. Careful 
and painstaking attention is given to all accounts 
whether large or small. *% *% % H% & 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPAN Y. 


EIGHTH &LOCUST STS. ST. LOUIS,MO. 


OFFICERS 


FESTUS J. WADE, WILLIAM MAFFITT, 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


CAPITAL& SURPLUS 

























































WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
. « « « Direct Private Wire to New York. 





300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, 
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Lincoln Real Estate 8 Building Co. | 


WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


$50,000.00 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


Consolidated Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Dated April 1st, 1905. Due April Ist, 1935. 





Interest payable October Sst and April Ist, at the office of the trustee, the 


MISSOURI-LINCOLN TRUST CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Svectal Circular on Request. 




















G. H. Walker & Co. 7° AoE Sireet. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Investment Securities 





Direct Private Wires to practically 
every city in the 
United States. 


and 
St. Louis Steck Exchange. 























H. 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON Aves. 


Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 


Woon, Ricn’p B. Buttock, W. E. Bercer, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
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Handlan Park 


Grand and Laclede Avenues. 


Today at 2 Tonight at 8 


Every Afternoon and Night. 


THIS WEEK ONLY 
Only Big Circus This Season 


Doors Open One Hour Earlier to Per- 
mit View of the 


$1,000,000 ZOO 


RINGLING 
BROS 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
SHOWS 





375 Artists and Performers, Showing 
in 3 rings, on 2 Stages, Aerial Enclave 
and %-Mile Racing Course, all the 
Masterly Feats and Features of the 
Circus and Hippodrome by the High- 
est-Salaried Arenic Artists of Europe 
and America. 

And the Superb 1200 
Character Spectacle 


THE FIELD 
OF THE GOLD 


CLOTH OF 


The most lavish and largest Amuse- 
ment Feature ever devised. 1200 
Characters, 300 Dancing Girls, 200 
Choristers, 2500 Magnificent Costumes, 
500 Gorgeously Trapped Horses, a 
whole trainload of paraphernalia, ban- 
ners, golden hangings, scenery and ac- 
cessories. 

THE TROTTING OSTRICH 
In a Sulky Race with a Horse, and 
A TRIP TO THE MOON, 
The Most Perilous Bicycle Leap Ever 


Attempted. 

One 50-Cent Ticket Admits to Everything 
Children under 12 years, HALF 
PRICE. 
Special Numbered Reserved 

Chairs on Grand Stand, in- 

cluding Admission ............. $1.00 
ae "=n eee $1.50 


Reserved Number Seats, Boxes and 
admission during the entire engage- 
ment at Bollman Bros. Piano Co., 1120- 
1122 Olive St., at the same price 
charged on Show Grounds. 





choen’s OFFICE AT 
MUSIC ARTS 
Orchestra sors ano 


House Phones: Delmar 864; Forest 4129. 





One more term of 12 weeks’ tuition at the St. Louls 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
INSTRUCTION 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling and the Applied Arts. 


Students may enroll atany time. Apply for information 
at the office, 19th and Locust Streets, or of 


HALSEY-C. IVES, Director 


Barnes’ Business College, 


Board of Education Bldg., 911 Locust St. 


Young men and women prepared in the short- 
est possible time as Bookkeepers and Stenog- 
raphers. .”. .°. .°. We are able to find desirable 
employment for our graduates. .. 7... 


CALL OR WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
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JNO. M. BEALL, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TICKET OFFICE. 





CENTURY 


THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 
The Biggest and Best of 
Them All. The Famous- Song-Play 


Success, 


COMING 
THRO’ THE 
RYE. 


Al. G. Field 
GREATER 
MINSTRELS. 








6) ARTISTS 
--OLYMPIC.. 
THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 


He’ CROSMAN 
etta 
In her latest unqualified 


success—The Merry, 


RICHARD Modern Comedy 
MARY, MARY, 
QUITE CONTRARY. 


MANSFIELD 
Seats on Sale Thursday. 


GARRICK 


DAVID BELASCO 


Presents the World's Greatest English-Speaking 
Dramatic Artiste 


“esue CARTER 


COMING SUNDAY, MAY 6. 
LOUIS MAN and CLARA LIPMANN 2m the Famous 


Comedy Success 


JULIE BONBON 


Seats Ready Thursday, May 3. 


GR AND Matinees Wednesday & 


Saturday, 25c and 50c 
Night Prices, 25, 35, 50, 75, $1.00 
Mr. A. H. Woods Presents 
BICKEL, WATSON and WROTHE, 
In the Peer of all Musical Productions, 


TOM, DICK AND HARRY 


Next Sunday Mat.—Mantelli English Opera Co. 


IMMPERIA Temptation Prices 


15c, 25c, 35c, 50c 
25c—Matinee Every Weck Day—25c 


A MILLIONAIRE TRAMP 


Next Sunday Matinee, May 6—Oscar Dane in “‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


STANDARD 


THIS WEEK, 


The Avenue Girls Co. 


MR. 




















NEXT WEEK 


Reilly and Woods. 








One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer, Purity—by a process orig- 
inated and patented by us, every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled, and pas- 
teurized afterwards. Order from 
American Brewing Company. 





14th and Locust Sts 
Matinees Daily 


GAYET 


THIS WEEK 
Parisian Widows. 
NEXT WEEK 


1824 
PINE STREET. 


Prof. Clark’s 


NATATORIUM 
Family Parties Mon. and Thurs. 9 to 3 p.m 


Ladies invited to visit the Natatorium hours, 9a. m.,t° 
12m., excepting Sunday. Gentlemen from 12 m., until 9 
p.m. Sunday 7a m., until9p.m. Private parties, 20 
couple or less, can hire the Natatorium from 9 p. m., 1 
p. m., for $13.00 excepting Saturday and Sunday. A de- 
posit for al) reservations. 

Prof. Clark guarantees to teach you to swim in ten less- 
ons for $5 00. 


has DON'T SUFFER Sma 


With Your Feet 


Instant Relief for all Troubles. Chilblains 
Cured. No Pain. Antiseptic Treatment. 


DR. A. M. MUCHMORE, 


509 OLIVE sr. WELLS BLDG. 
DRY ROASTED COFFEE 


RONNOC A Special Value at 25c pe: Ib. 


J. P. O'CONNOR, 
920N. Sarah St. Both Phones 3200 Olive St. 





Main 5395. 














“The Wonder City” 


Eldorado 
Springs 


Hidden away in the foot-hills of the 
Northern Ozark slopes, in the midst of 
green forests, lies Eldorado Springs, 
Mo., an ideal health and pleasure resort. 





Since the discovery of its now fa- 
mous springs, thousands have recetved 
benefits from its healing waters, and 
have gone away eloquent testimonials 
of their curative properties. 

During the summer season, excursion 
tickets will be sold to Eldorado Springs 
at 


Exceptionally Low Rates. 


To those seeking a quiet, ideal place 
in which to spend a summer vacation 
at a minimum Eldorado 
Springs is most attractive. 

For particulars see 


J. L. WILLIAMS. 


City Passenger Agent, M., K. & T. R’y. 
520 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 


expense, 














Rose Sydell and Her London Belles. 


518 OLIVE STREET, 
Wm. Schaefer 


Che Gran Proprietor 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 


Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Best senvice in L€X@s 
4 Important Gateways 4 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 








True Southern Route to El Paso and 
California 


Dining Cars. Meals a la Carte. 

Write for new book on Texas—free. 

E. P. TURNER, General Pass’r Agt., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





~AWHKRANKE 


513 PINE ST. ’ 








Tooth Powder 
BEST FOR THE TEETH 


Makes them white and lustrous 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 25 CENTS 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT gf 


HIGH-CLASS WORK yas 


WAINWR ~ Din 
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COLORADO.UTAH "> 
PACIFIC COAST _— . | 


LIGHTED 
TRAINS 





NH. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. &T.A., ST. LOUIS 


City Ticket Office, 6th and Olive Sts. 


















GOING TO 


TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI 
SPRINGFIELD 
COLUMBUS 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
Take one of the 


BIG FOUR 


TRAINS 


That Leaves St. Louis 
17 a.m., 12 noon. 1 p.m., 9:30 and L1:25p.m 


Five Fast Daily Trains 


Ticket Office—Broadway & Chestnut St. 

















The Bensonizer 


Treatment is opposed to drugging the stomach, 
because throat, bronchial or lung trouble, cannot 
be cured in that way. Treatment must be ap- 
plied direct to the affected parts. The Bensonizer 
is doing wonderful work every day. Call at the 
office and read the letters from persons who have 
been cured. Seeing is believing. The Bensonizer 
is strictly a home treatment for 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, 


Asthma and Consumption 


Do not despair because other remedies have 
failed. The Bensonizer has cured scores of chron- 
ic cases—why not 3? All we ask is an investi- 
gation. Cal] receive free examination and 
and trial treatment, or write for our 64-page, illus- 
trated book, free on request. You can be cured 
in your own home. 


THE BENSONIZER COMPANY, 
514-16 Granite Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For Delicate Stomachs 


there is nothing better than this strength- 
giving, predigested liquid-food— 


pNHEUSER-BUScy), 













The most delicate stomach will accept 
and retain Malt-Nutrine after all other 
liquid or solid foods have been refused. 
It is of great value to dyspeptics and to 
convalescents after severe illness. 








Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


~ibune 
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When passing behind a street car, OKS AN dhe late Cloth, 
look out for the car approaching from Books can be 
oundat . . 





ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 


616 LOCUST STREET. 








the opposite direction. 








THE MIRROR 


Have you asKed an owner of a 


Stevens=Duryea 


What Car you should buy? Ask One. 





LIGHT WEIGHT versus HEAVY WEIGHT 


HIGH POWER versus LOW POWER 


RESULT: Greatest efficiency, low tire expense 
and lowest cost for maintenance. 


GRAND RESULT: SATISFACTION. 
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STEVENS-DURYEA 








Manufactured By 


- J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
MEMBER, L. A. A. M. 


HALSEY AUTOMOBILE CO., 


3908-18 Olive Street. 
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